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Highlights 



If present trends continue, we can expect increases in : 

□ Fall enrollment in all regular public and private elementary and secondary day 
schools: 

From 49.6 million in 1966 to 52.1 million in 1976. 

□ Fall degree-credit enrollment in institutions of higher education: 

From 5.9 million in 1966 to 9.4 million in 1976. 

□ High school graduates from all public and private secondary day schools: 

From 2.7 million in 1966-67 to 3.6 million in 1976-77. 

□ Bachelor’s and first-professional degrees granted by institutions of higher edu- 
cation: 

From 570,000 in 1966-67 to 961,000 in 1976-77. 

n Fall full-time and part-time classroom teachers in all regular public and private 
elementary and secondary day schools: 

From 2.0 million in 1966 to 2.3 million in 1976. 

□ Full-time equivalent instructional staff for resident degree-credit courses in insti- 
tutions of higher education: 

From 328,000 in 1966-67 to 471,000 in. 1976-77. 

Q Total expenditures of all regular public and private elementary and secondary day 
schools : 

From $31.9 billion in 1966-67 to $42.4 billion in 1976-77 (in 1966-67 dollars). 

□ Total expenditures of institutions of higher education : 

From $16.6 billion in 1966-67 to $27.8 billion in 1976-77 (in 1966-67 dollars). 
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Foreword 



This publication supplies projections of statistics on elementary and secondary schools and 
institutions of higher education. The statistics include enrollment, graduates, teachers, 
and expenditures. These projections supersede the cnes shown in Projections of Edu- 

^ /v/^ /r\'T\ iAAOA\ 1 T'UrtTr or*ja KoGorl moinlv on t.O 

cational ISlaUSllCS lO xc/w. O.XXV.JT Mr. -- 

1905-^7 Office of Education data and they cover the period 1967-68 to 1976-77 for the 
United States. Many of these data are available by State for 1966-67 in the Office of 
Education publication. Digest of Educationcd Statistics, 1967 edition. 

The projections shown here are based mainly on the assumption that the 1956-57 to 
1966-67 trend in enrollment rates will continue through x 976-77. The overall trend 
for an increasing percentage of persons to enroll in school or college is then reflected in the 
totals of graduates, teachers, and expenditures. Further inforniation about projected 
changes and the assumptions on which these are based are shown in the main body of this 
report. Details of the methodology used in making these projections are given m the 

appendix. 
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Acting Director, 
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Chapter I 

Enrollment 

Velma S. SozUhard and Martin M. Frankel 

Total fall enrollment 

Total fall enrollment increased from 40 million in 1956 to 56 million in 1966 and is expected to be 62 
million in 1976. This includes enrollment in all regular public and nonpublic elementary and secondary 
schools and enrollment in all degree-credit and nondegree-credit courses in occupational or general 
studies programs in institutions of higher education. It excludes enrollment in adult education courses 
of regular length and less than regular length in institutions of higher education, enrollment in corre- 
spondence, television and radio courses given by institutions of higher education, enrollment in private 
Eubcollegiate vocational schools, and enrollment in elementary and secondary grad<js in the following 
schools: Residential schools for exceptional children. Federal .. hools for Indians, schools on Federal 
installations, and subcollegiate departments of institutions of higher education. 

Projected total fall enrollments are shown in table 1. The projections are based on the following 
assumptions: (1) The percentage of school-age persons enrolling in school and the retention rates of those 
already in school will continue the 1956-66 trend; and (2) the current fertility rate, upon which the 
projections of school-age population are based, will continue without major change to 1976. This popula- 
tion base differs from the base used previously which assumed a continuation of the average 1964 and 
1965 fertility rates. Office of Education estimates of the October 1 school-age population which make use 
of these bases are shown in appendix tables E and F. A projection of elementary and secondary enroll- 
ments using the same base as last year is shown in appendix table G. The higher education projections 
are unaffected by the change in population base. 

Fall enrollment in regular public elementary and secondary schools 

Fall enrollment in regular public elementary and secondary schools (table 2) increased from 31.7 million 
in 1956 to 43.1 million in 1966, and is expected to.be 45.7 million in 1976. This enrollment excludes an 
estimated total of 0.3 million enrolled in schools such as residential schools for exceptional children, 
subcollegiate departments of institutions of higher education. Federal schools for Indians, and schools on 
Federal installations. 

Increases in the next decade will be at the high school level because all of the children who will be 
progressing through high school in those years were born in the high-birth-rate years between 1946 and 
l96i, and because enrollment rates of persons of high school age are continuing to increase. Enrollment 
in glades 9 through 12 rose from 7.2 million in 1956 to 11.9 million in 1966 ana is expected to be 15.2 

million in 1976. _ j • u 

Enrollment in grades kindergarten through 8 is expected to increase to 1969 and then decline as the 
smaller birth cohorts of the 1960’s make up a larger and larger proportion of the numbers attending. 
If current fertility rates hold, however, the downward trend will be reversed by the end of the 1970 s. 
The proportion of children of elementary school age who en’’oll in school is already so high (about 99 
percent, if 5-year-olds are excluded) that any increase in enrollment rates for this age group will be 
minimal. Enrollr'ent in kindergarten through grade 8 increased fro n 24.5 million in 1956 to 31.2 million 
in 1966, and is expected to be 30.5 million in 1976. 

Enrollment in schools organized as high (secondary) schools increased from 9.5 million in 1956 to 
15.9 million in 1966, and is exp>ected to be 20.6 million in 1976. Enrollment in these schools is larger than 
the enrollment in grades 9 through 12 previously given because it include!) some of the enrollment in 
giades 7 and 8. This also accounts for the fact that enrollment in schools organized as elementary schools 
is smaller than that in grades kindergarten through 8. The enrollment loss fiom grades / and 8 to schools 
or};anized as secondary schools n:.ay be even larger than the reported figures show because some school 
areas find it difficult to report by organisational level. Enrollment in elementary schools increased from 
22.? million in 1956 to 27.1 million in 1966 and is expected to be 25.1 million in 19 /6. 
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Projections of enrollment by grade group and school organization are shown in tables 2 and 3. 
The projection by grade group was derived by applying enrollment rates to 5-, 6-, and 7-year-olds and 
retention rates to grades 2 through 11. The projection by organizational level was derived by assuming 
that the percentage of seventh- and eighth-grade enrollment organized as secondary school enrollment 
will continue to increase as it has in the past. 

Fail enrollment in regular nonpublic elementary and secondary schools 

Fall enrollment in regular nonpuhlic elementary and secondary schools, kindergarten through grade 12, 
increased from an estimated 4.9 million in 1956 to 6.5 million in 1966, and is expected to be 6.4 million 
in 1976. These figures exclude enrollment in residential schools for exc3piional children, subcollegiate 
departments of institutions of higher education, and private vocational schools. 

As in the public schools, increased enrollment is expected only at the secoi dary school level. Enroll- 
ment in grades 9 through 12 increased from 0.9 million in 1956 to 1.3 million in 1966 and is expected to 
be 1.5 million in 1976. Enrollment in kindergarten through grade 8 increased from 4.0 million in 1956 to 
5.2 million in 1966 and is expected to drop to 4.9 million in l976. The drop in enrollment may be attributed 
partly to the school-age-population decrease and partly to the effort of some nonpublic elementary 
schools to limit class size in order to lower pupil-teacher ratios. 

Almost all nonpublic school enrollment follows the traditional pattern of organization by level. 
That is, almost all nonpublic seventh and eighth graders are in elementary schools. Therefore, the 
nonpublic school figures shown in this publication for grades K-8 and 9-12 are the same as the ones 
shown for enrollment by organizational level. 

Projected enrollment in nonpublic elementary and secondary schools is shown in tables 2 and 3, 
along with public school enrollment. It is based on the assumption that current trends in nonpublic 
school enrollment will continue with a tendency to level off toward the end of the projection period. 



Total opeoing fall enrollment in institutions of higher education 

Fall enrollment in 4-year and 2-year institutions of higher education (table 4) includes resident and 
extension, full-time and part-time students takmg work creditable toward a bachelor’s or higher degree; 
and also resident and extension, full-time and part-time students in occupational or general studies 
programs not chiefly creditable toward a bachelor’s degree. It excludes students in adult education 
courses, correspondence, television, or radio courses, and students in subcollegiate departments of higher 
educational institutions. Fall enrollment in higher educational institutions (table 4) increased from an 
estimated 3.1 million in 1956 to 6.4 million in 1966 and is expected to be over 10 million in 1976, of which 
710,000 or 7 percent are expected to be in occupational or general studies programs. 

Of the 9.4 million students expected in 1976 who will be taking work toward a bachelor’s or higher 
degree, 1.1 million or 12 percent are expected to be seeking degrees beyond the bachelor’s level. Of the 
remaining 8.3 million who are seeking undergraduate degrees, fewer than one-fourth are expected to be 
first-time students. 

Included among the projected higher education enrollments shown in this publication are an 
estimated annual total of 67,000 veterans who have been discharged during the past 10 years or are 
expected to be discharged and who, it is iissumed, would not have entered college without the aid offered 
by the Veterans’ Readjustment Benefits Act of 1966. Therefore, they have been added to ^ae projected 
numbers which were obtained through application of attendance rates to the college-age population. 
Because these entering veterans represent all levels of college attainment from first-time in any college to 
the graduate level, they have been distributed in tables 4 through 16 in the same proportions as the 
projected enrollments. 



First-time opening fall enrollment in degree-credit courses 

First-time opening fall enrollment in degree-credit courses increased from 0.7 million in 19t'6 to an 
estimated 1.4 million in 1966 and is expected to be 2.0 million in 1976. Projected first-time degrt e credit 
enrollment in all institutions of higher education is shown in tabic 5. It is based on the assumption that 
first-time enrollment as a joercentage of the population averaging 18 years :.f age will contitue the 
1956-65 trend. This percentage increased from 32 in 195t to 40 in 1965 and is expected to be 49 in 1976. 
The large i.nc.-eases in first-time enrollment in 1964 and l'.)6o are the result of the large number of births 
imnediately following Worid War II. There was a subsequent one-year drop of 300,000 births anc' then 
a giadual increase through ;957, followed by a leveling off period and small yearly decreases from 1962 
through 1966. As a result, the 1966 estimate of first-time enrollment shows a small decrease despite the 
upw.vrd trend i.a enrollment rates, ;.ind the years following 1966 are expected to .show only moderate 
increases. In addition to the population and attendance rate increa.ses between 1966 and 1976, the 
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Veterans’ Readjustmexjt Benefits Act of 1966 is expected to increase first-time enrollment by 17,000 
each year. 

The distribution of first-time enrollment by sex and by control of the institution attended ;s shown 
in table 5 also. Women increased their percentage cf first-time enrollment from 38 percent in 1956 to 
42 percent in 1965 and are expected to reach 46 percent of all first-time degree-credit enrollment by 1976. 
First-time degree-credit enrollment iu public in.stitutions increased from 60 percent in 1956 to 69 percent 
in 1965 and is expected to be 75 percent in 1976. 

First-time degree-credit opening fall enrollment in 4-yei.r institutions is shown in table 6, and that 
in 2-vear institutions is shown in table 7. First-time enrolln:ent in 2-year institutions represented 23 
percent of all first-time degree-credit enrollment in lyoD.. 'Zis porceni in lyoo, aiiu is .ixpecteu w ue o.o 
percent by 1976. 

The enrollment of men accounted for 62 percent of first-time degree-credit enrollment m 2-year 
institutions in 1956, 60 percent in 1965, and 58 percent in 1976. Most students enrolled in 2-year 
colleges for the first time attend publicly controlled institutions. The percentage in public institutions 
rose from 84 percent in 1956 to 87 percent in 1965, and is expected to reach 88 percent in 1976. 

Total opening fall enrollment in degree-credit courses 

Total opening fall enrollment in courses creditable toward a bachelor’s or '.ligher degree in all institutions 
of higher education increased from 2.9 million in 1956 to an estimated 5.9 million in 1966 and is expected 
to climb to 9.4 million by 1976. These figures include all resident and extension, full-time and part-time, 
graduate and undergraduate enrollment in degree-credit courses in 4-year institutions and in 2-year 
institutions. They include first-time as well as more advanced students. 

Projected total opening fall degree-credit enrollment in all institutions of higher education is shown 
in cable 8. The projections were made separately for men and women by type and by control of the 
institution attended and by the full-time or part-time attendance of the student. They are based cn the 
assumption that the percentage of college-age people enrolled in college in each of the above enrollment 
categories will continue to increase from 1967 to 1976 as it did from 1956 to 1966. Further details of the 
methodology are given under the entries for tables 8 to 10 in appendix table A. 

In addition to the number of enrollments between 1967 and 1976 obtained under the assumption 
mentioned above, the Veterans’ Readjustment Benefits Act of 1966 is expected to increase enrollment in 

degree-credit courses by 66,000 each year. j • u 

Table 8 also gives the distribution of degree-credit students in all institutions of higher education by 
sex, by attendance status, and by control of the institution attended. As shown by this distribution the 
proportion of women enrolled has increased in the past decade from 35 percent in 1956 to 39 percent in 
1965. It is expected to be 43 percent by 1976. The distribution also shows that about 71 percent of all 
opening fall degree-credit students attend college full time. There is, however, considerable variation in 
the 1965 percentages of full-time attendance among the different categories of students. The percentages 
for the different categories of students are given in the methodology for tables 8, 12, 14, and 15 in appendix 
table A. The 1965 percentages are expected to continue with only minor changes through 1976. According 
to the distribution shown in table 8, public institutions drew 57 percent of total enrollment in 1956 and 
66 percent in 1965. The enrollment in public institutions was 1.7 million in 1956 and an estimated 4.0 
million in 1966. This contrasted with an enrollment in private institutions of 1.3 million in 1956 and an 
estimated 2.0 million in 1966. Projected enrollment for 1976 is 6.7 million in public institutions and 2.6 
million in private institutions. 

Total degree-credit opening fall enrollment in 4-year institutions is shown in table 9. bince 85 
percent of all degree-credit enrollment is in 4-year institutions, the enrollment patterns in these institu- 
tions resemble closely those of all institutions. u i n 

Total degree-credit opening fall enrollment in 2-year institutions is shown in table 10. Two-year 
institutions represented 12 percent of total degree-credit enrollment in 1956, and 15 percent in 1965. 
Total degree-credit undergraduate enrollment in 2-year institutions rose from 0.3 million in 1956 to an 
estimated 1.0 mi lion in 1966 and is projected as 1.7 million in 1976. The pattern of enrollment m these 
institutions differed considerably from that of 4-year institution.!. Men represented 62 percent of degre^ 
credit enrollment in 19u5; full-time students, 59 percent; and public institutions, 88 percent. Correspond- 
ing percentages for 4-year institutions in 1965 were 61 for men, 73 for full-time students, and 62 for 
public institutions. 

Estimated opening fall enrollment by level and type of institution 

Resident and extension oi>ening fall degree-credit enrollment is not reported by level. Therefore, 
the graduate aud undergraduate levels had to be estimated from information provided by other studies 
in the Office of Education. The estimates of resident graduate enrollment from 1956 through 1966 
(table 11) were ba.sed on theoretical peicentagcs derived from the projection equations. The equations 
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were ba.%d on resident graduate enrollment as a percentage of total resident and extension enrollment 
as observed over a period of years, and computed Sveparately for each sex and control category in 4-yei.r 
institutions (see additional methodology details in appendix table A under entry for table 11 with 
explanatory footnote 20). The Office of Education studies from which the basic data were obtained were 
the biennial comprehensive surveys of enrollments in higher education for the first term 195o through 
1961 and the survey of migration of college students, 1963. Percentages derived from the resulting 
equations were applied to corresponding categories of opening fall resident and extension degiee-credit 
enrollment to estimate resident graduate enrollment. 

Estimated resident graduate opening fall eiirolliiieiit increased from 0.3 million in 1956 to 0.6 rniiiion 
in 1966 and is expected to reach 1.1 million by 1976. Resident graduate enrollment is the fastest growing 
component of total degree-credit enrollment. Estimated graduate enrollment increased 132 percent 
between 1956 and 1966, while estimated undergraduate and first-professional enrollment increased 88 
percent in the same period. Estimates and projections of resident graduate enrollment and resident and 
extension undergraduate and first-professional enrollment, as components of total opening fall degree- 
credit enrollment in 4-year and 2-year institutions, are shown in table 11. 

Because the comprehensive surveys obtained data on the number cf resident graduate enrollments 



but not on the number of extension graduate enrollments, extension graduate enrollments are included 
with resident and extension undergraduate and first-professional enrollments. The number of ext«;usion 
IjTflduate enrollments is believed to be quite small, however. The known components comprising resident 
and extension, undergraduate and first-professional enrollment in 4->ear institutions, according to the 
1963 study of migration of college students, are: Resident undergraduate, 87.9 percent; resident first- 
professional, 4.4 percent; and extension, incljding graduate extension, 7.7 percent. 

Estimated resident and extension undergraduate and first-professional opening fad enrollment in all 
institutions rose from 2.7 million in 1956 to 5.3 million in 1966 and is expected to be 8.3 mi’lion in 1976. 
Over 80 percent of this enrollment was in 4-year institutions in 1965. 



Estimated resident graduate opening fall enrollment 

Projected resident graduate opening fall enrollment and the distribution of this enrollment by sex, 
by attendance status, and by control of the institution attended is shown in table 12. The projections by 
sex and by control of institution are based on the assumption that the proportion of the total degree-credit 
enrollment at the graduate level within each sex and control group' will continue the 1955-63 trend to 
1976. The projection by attendance status is based on the assumption that in each sex and control group, 
the 1965 ratio of estimated full-time graduate enrollment to total graduate enrollment will remain 
constant to 1976. Further details of the method used in making the projections are given in the footnotes 
to tables 12 and 13, and in appendix table A. The projection includes in each year an estimated 7,000 
veterans taking graduate work in addition to the veterans enrolled in 1965, and to the veterans who 
would have enrolled in graduate work through means other than the aid provided hy the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Benefits Act of 1966. 

The distribution of graduate enrollment by sex shows a sligh*^ly greater increase in graduate enroll- 
ment of women than in that of men. Women represented 28 percent of all graduate i nrcllment in 1956, 
30 percent in 1965, and a projected 32 percent in 1976. A greater pe.-centage of graduate 3 n'ollment was 
full time and a greater percentage was in public institutions in 1965 than in 1956. Fu’l-t me enrollment 
w-as 39 percent of all graduate enrollment in 1956 and 44 percent in 1965. It is expected to remain at or 
near 44 percei.t in 1976. Public institutions drew 49 percent of all graduate enrol'ment ir. R56, 60 percent 
in 1965, and are e:jpected to have 69 percent in 1976. 

Estimated resident and extension undergraduate and tir3!t»pi'ofessional oiienmg fall 
enrollment 

Projected uncergraduate and fi.rst-professional opening ffdl enrollment together with the ilislribution 
of this enrolln ent by st»x, by attendance status, and by control of the institution attended is shown in 
table i;i. The .rrojections by sex and by control of institution are based on the assumption that within 
each sex and control category the proportion of the total enrollment at the undergraduate arid first- 
proiessional lernl will follow the 1955-63 trend to 1976. The projection of undergraduate and first- 
professional enrollment by attendance status is based on the assumption that the 1965 ratio of estimated 
full-time undergraduate and first-professional enrollment to total undergraduate and first-professional 
enrollment in each sex and control group will remain constant to 1976, The projections include in each 
year an estimateu 59,000 veterans, enabled to attend college through aid provided by the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Benefits Act of 1966. 

The distrffiution of undergraduate and first-professional students by se.x, by attendance status, and 
by control of the institution attended differed greatly from that of resident graduate students. In 1965, 
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men accounted for 60 percent of the undergraduate and first-professional students, and 70 percent of the 
resident graduate students. Seventy-four percent of undergraduate and first-professional students were 
full-time students contrasted with 44 percent of resident graduate students. Public institutions drew 66 
percent of undergraduate and first-professional students and 60 percent of resident graduate students. 

Undergraduate and first-professional enrollment in 4-year institutions is shown in tabic 14. In 1965, 
83 percent of all undergi adaate and first-professional enrollment was in 4-year institutions. Under- 
graduate enrollment in 2-year institutions is the same as total enrollment in these institutions. This is 
shown in table 7 and discussed with total enrollment in 4- and 2-year institutions. 

Estimated opening fall enrollment in nondegree-credit courses 

Opening fall enrollment in nondegree-credit courses in occupational or general studies programs (excluding 
adult education) rose from an estimated 168,000 in 1956 to an estimated 443,000 in 1986 and is expected 
to be 710,000 in 1976. Forty percent of this enrollment is estimated to be full time for all yea s 1956 to 
1976. Eighty-seven percent was reported in publicly controlled institutions in 1965 and this percentage is 
expected to rise to 90 percent in 1976. In 1956, 5.4 percent of all enrollment in institutions of higher 
education was estimated to be in nondegree-credit courses in ocoupat'onal or general studies programs 
(excluding adult education). In 1965 this percentage was 6.7 and in 1976 is expected to be 7.0. 

Projected total nondegree-credit opening fall enrollment and the distribution of this enrollment by 
attendance status of the student and by control of the institution attended is shown in table 15. The 
projection of total nondegree-credit enrollment is based on the assumption that within each institutional 
control group nondegree-credit enrollment will increase at the same rate as degree-credit enrollment. The 
projection by attendance status is based on the assumption that the percentage attending full time 
reported in the 1964 sample survey of full-time equivalent enrollments^ will remain constant to 1976 at 
40 percent of total full-time and part-time enrdlment. 

Estimated opening fall full-time (quivalent enrollment in degree-credit and 
nondegree-credit courses 

Estimated opening fall full-time equivalent enrollment in degree-credit and nondegree-credit courses 
inc'-eased from 2.4 million in 1956 to 5.1 million in 1966, and is expected to be 7.9 million in 1976. In 1966, 
67 p( rcent of this enrollment was in public institutions, and 72 percent is expected to be in public 
inf.ti « utions in 1976., 

Estimated full-time equivalent enrollment in degree-credit courses increased from 2.3 million in 
1956 to 4.8 million in 1966 and to a projected 7.5 million in 1976. Estimated full-time equivalent enroll- 
ment in nondegree-credit courses increased from 96,000 in 1956 to 252,000 in 1966 and is expected to be 
404,000 in 1976. The estimated increase from 1956 to 1966 of 162 percent in nondegree-credit full-time 
equivalent enrollment contra.sts with an estimated increase in degree-credit full-time equivalent enroll- 
ment of 108 percent. 

Projections of degree-credit and ncindegree-credit opening fall full-time equivalent enrollment by 
control of institution are shown in table 16. These projections are based on the assumption that the 
full-time equivalents of part-time enrol hnent reported in the 1964 sample survey of full-time equivalent 
enrollments* * will remain constant to [976. These full-time equivalents were 33 percent for part-time 
degree-credit enrollment and 28 percer4 for part-time nondegree-credit enrollment. 

Department of Health, Educ.ation, and Welfare, Office of Education, unpublished data from 1964 full-time equivalent 
enroUmentd and credit hours sample survey. 

*Ibid. 
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Figure 2.— Total opening fall degree-credit enrollment in 
(Millions of students) all Institutions of higher education: United States, 1956 to 1976 





1956 1961 1966 1971 



Table l.—Fall enrollment in educational institutions: United States, 1966 to 1976'^ 

(In thousands] 



Institutions of higher Regular elementary and 

education secondary day schools* 



Year (faU) 


Total enrol Jraent 




Degree 

cr^it 


Nondegree 

credit 


Grades K-8 


Grades 9~12 






ir ^ 








Public 


Non- 


PtihliR 


Non- 


Public 


Non- 




Total 


X UUlll/ 


va*"* 

public 




public 




public 


public 


(11) 


public 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


(12) 


1956 


39,715 


33,511 


6,204 


1,666 


1,262 


126 


42 


24,541 


4,000 


7,178 


900 


1957 


41,275 


34,847 


6,428 


1,763 


1,285 


133 


43 


25,230 


4,200 


7,721 


900 


1958 


42,905 


36,118 


6,787 


1,894 


1,343 


143 




26,004 


4,400 


8,077 


1,000 


1959 


44,353 


37,315 


7,038 


1,984 


1,393 


149 


45 


26,911 


4,600 


8,271 


1,000 


I 960 - 


45,953 


38,541 


7,412 


2,116 


1,467 


144 


4 £ 


27,692 


4,800 


8,589 


1,100 


1961 


47,512 


39,934 


7,578 


2,329 


1,532 


141 


16 


28,095 


4,900 


9,569 


1,100 


1962 


49,450 


41,499 


7,951 


2,574 


1,601 


176 


50 


28,637 


5,100 


10,112 


1,200 


1963 


51,452 


43,252 


8,200 


2,848 


1,646 


217 


54 


29,304 


5,200 


10 883 


1,300 


1964 


53,297 


44,884 


8,413 


3,180 


1,771 


288 


42 


30,025 


5 , 3 CC 


11,391 


1,300 


1965 


54,693 


46,142 


8,551 


3,624 


1,902 


345 


49 


30,563 


5,300 


11,610 


1,300 


1966 


55,946 


47,405 


8,541 


3,959 


1,988 


391 


53 


31,157 


5,200 


11,898 


1,300 



PROJECTED 



1967 --. 


... 57,571 


48,781 


8,790 


4,366 


2,134 


1968 ---. 


... 58,704 


49,823 


8,881 


4,679 


2,223 


1969 -.-. 


59,353 


50,569 


8,784 


4,812 


2,226 


1970 --.. 


... 59,932 


51,104 


8,828 


5,027 


2,269 


1971 ---. 


... 60,490 


51,597 


8,893 


5,294 


2,332 


1972 -.. . 


60,797 


51,934 


8,863 


5,602 


2,400 


1973 ... 


... 61,205 


52,266 


8,939 


5,905 


2,474 


1974 ... 


... 61,496 


52,490 


9,006 


6,201 


2,540 


1975 ... 


... 61,872 


52,805 


9,067 


6,489 


2,599 


1976 . -- 


62,208 


53,090 


9,118 


6,749 


2,649 



1 SOURCES and method: For sources of data and method 
of making projections, see footnotes on tables 2, 4, and 14, and 
methodology in appendix table A. 

*Does not include residential schools for exceptional 
children, subcoUegiate departments of institutions of higher 



415 


56 


31,700 


5,200 


12,300 


1,400 


444 


58 


32,000 


5,200 


12,700 


1,400 


457 


58 


32,200 


5,100 


13,100 


1,400 


477 


59 


32,100 


5,000 


13,500 


1,500 


503 


61 


31,800 


5,000 


14,000 


1,500 


532 


63 


31,500 


4,900 


14,300 


1,500 


561 


65 


31,200 


4,900 


14,600 


1,500 


589 


66 


30,900 


4,900 


14,800 


1,500 


616 


68 


30,600 


4,900 


15,100 


1,500 


641 


69 


30,500 


4,900 


15,200 


1,500 



education. Federal schools for Indians, and schools on Federal 
installations. 

NOTE.— Data are for 50 States and the District of 
Columbia for all years. Because of rounding, detail may not 
add to totals. 
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Table 2. — Fall enrollment in grades K-8 and 9-lS of regular day schools, by control: United Slates, 

1968 - 1976 ^ * 

Series C Population Pbojectton 

[In thouBanda] 





Total public and 
nonpublic 




Public 




Nonpublic (estimated) 


Year (fall) 


K-12 


K-8 


9-12 


K-12 


K-S 




K-12 


K-8 


9-12 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


mated) 

(3) 


n^t^<) 

(7) 


(8) 


(8) 


(10) 


1956_„ 


.. 36,619 


28,541 


8,078 


31,719 


24,541 


7,178 


4,900 


4,000 


900 


1957 


.. 38,051 


29,430 


8,621 


32,951 


25,230 


7,721 


5,100 


4,200 


900 


1958 


.. 39,481 


30,404 


9,077 


34,081 


26,004 


8,077 


5,400 


4,400 


1,000 


1959 


.. 40,782 


31,511 


9,271 


35,182 


26,911 


8,271 


5,600 


4,600 


1,000 


I960.- 


.. 42,181 


32,492 


9,689 


36,281 


27,692 


8,589 


5,900 


4,800 


1,100 


1961 


.. 43,464 


32,995 


10,469 


37,464 


28,095 


9,369 


6,000 


4,900 


1,100 


1962 


.. 45,049 


33,737 


11,312 


38,749 


28,637 


10,112 


6,300 


5,100 


1,200 


1963 


.. 46,687 


34,504 


12,183 


40,187 


29,304 


10,883 


6,500 


5,200 


1,300 


1964.. 


.. 48,016 


35,325 


12,691 


41,416 


30,025 


11,391 


6,600 


5,300 


1,300 


1965 


.. 48,773 


35,863 


12,910 


42,173 


30,563 


11,610 


6,600 


5,300 


1,300 


1966 


49,555 


36,357 


13,198 


43,055 


31,157 


11,898 


6,500 


5,200 


1,300 








PROJECl-ED 


i 










1967 - 


.. 50,500 


36,900 


13,700 


43,900 


31,700 


12,300 


6,600 


5,200 


1,400 


1968 


51,300 


37,200 


14,100 


44,700 


32,000 


12,700 


6,600 


5,200 


1,400 


1969 


51,800 


37,300 


14,500 


45,300 


32,200 


13,100 


6,500 


5,100 


1,400 


1970 


.. 52,200 


37,100 


15,000 


45,700 


32,100 


13,500 


6,500 


5,000 


1,500 


1971 


52,300 


36,800 


15,500 


45,800 


31,800 


14,000 


6,500 


5,000 


1,500 


1972.. 


52,200 


36,400 


15,800 


45,800 


31,500 


14,300 


6,400 


4,900 


1,500 


1973 


.. 52,200 


36,100 


16,100 


45,800 


31,209 


14,600 


6,400 


4,900 


1,500 


1974 


52,100 


35,800 


16,300 


45,700 


30,900 


14,800 


6,400 


4,900 


1,500 


1975 


52,100 


35,500 


16,600 


45,700 


30,600 


15,100 


6,400 


4,900 


1,500 


1976 


52,100 


35,400 


16,700 


45,700 


30,500 


15,200 


6,400 


4,900 


1,500 



^ SOURCES: Enrollment data and estimates are based on 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, OfBce 
of Education publications: (1) ''Statistics of Public Schools,** 
fall 1964 through 1966; (2) "Enrollment, Teachers, and 
Sohoolhousing,** 1955 through 1963; (3) "Statistics of State 
School Systems,** biennially, 1957-58 through 1961-62; (4) 
"Statistics of State School Systems, Biennial Survey of 
Education in the United States,** ch. 2, 1951-56; (5) "Non- 
public School Enrollment in Grades 9- 12, Fall 1964, and 
Graduates, 1963-64**; and (6) "Statistics of Nonpublic 
Elementary Schools, 1961-62.' 

The population projections as of October 1, on which the 
enrollment projections are based (appendix table E), are 
consistent with Series C population projections in U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, "Current 
Population Reports,** Series P-25, No. 35 9, February 20, 1967. 
The Series C population projection assumes that the calendar- 
year fertility rate of 1966 will prevail throughout the projec- 
tion period. 

For enrollment projections based on population projections* 
Series B, see appendix table G. 

*Does not include residential schools for exceptional 
children, subcoUegiate departments of institutions of higher 



education. Federal schools for Indians, and schools on Federal 
installations. 

• Fall enrollment in public schools not reported by grade 
prior to 1962; grade breakdown for years 1956 through 1961 
estimated from school year enrollment. 

* Preliminary data. 

•The projection of regular fall enrollment in day schools is 
based on these assumptions: (1) Enrollment rates ot the 5-, 
6-, and 7-year-old population in public school grades kinder* 
garten, 1, and 2 will follow the 1956-66 trends; (2) the 
retention rate of public school grade 7 to 6 will remain constant 
at 103 percent through 1976; (3) the retention rate of public 
school grade 9 to 8 will remain constant at 104 percent 
through 1976; (4) the retention rate of all other public school 
grades will follow the 1956-66 trends with the restriction that 
they cannot exceed 100 percent; (5) enrollment in grades 
K-8 in nonpublic schools will decrease to the year 1972 and 
then remain constant through 1976; and (6) enrollment in 
grades 9-12 in nonpublic schools will increase to the year 
1970 and then remain constant through 1976. 

For further methodological details, see appendix table A. 

NOTE. — Data are for 50 States and the District of 
Columbia for all years. Becaiise of rounding, detail m&y not 
add to totals. 




Table 3. — Fall enrollment, by organizational level of school and by control: United States, 

1956 to 1976^ * 

Series C Population Projection 

[In thousands] 





Total public and 




Public 




Nonpublic (estimated) 






nonpublic 














Year (fall) 


K-12 


Eleraen- 


Second- 


K-12 


Elemen- 


Second- 


K-12 


RteiTiAn.. 


SeoonH- 


(1) 




tary 


ary 




tary 


ary 




tary 


ary 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


1956 


.. 36,619 


26,217 


10,402 


31,719 


22,217 


9,502 


4,900 


4,000 


900 


1967 


.. 38,051 


27,060 


10,991 


32,951 


22,860 


10,091 


5,100 


4,200 


900 


1958 


.. 39,481 


27,815 


11,666 


34,081 


23,415 


10,666 


5,400 


4,400 


1,000 


1959 


.. 40, 7f'^ 


28,506 


12,276 


35,182 


23,906 


11,276 


5,600 


4,600 


1,000 


I960 


.. 42,181 


29,150 


13,031 


36,281 


24,350 


11,931 


5,900 


4,800 


1,100 


1961 


.. 43,464 


29,503 


13,961 


37,464 


24,603 


12,861 


6,000 


4,900 


1,100 


1962 


.. 45,049 


30,364 


14,685 


38,749 


25,264 


13,485 


6,300 


5,100 


1,200 


1963 


. 46,687 


30,975 


15,712 


40,187 


25,775 


14,412 


6,500 


5,200 


1,300 


1964 


- 48,016 


31,521 


16,495 


41,416 


26,221 


15,195 


6,600 


5,300 


1,300 


1965 


.. 48,773 


31,970 


16,804 


42,173 


26,670 


15,504 


6,600 


5,300 


1,300 


1966 » 


.. 49,555 


32,327 


17,228 


43,055 


27,127 


15,928 


6,500 


5,200 


1,300 








PROJECTED 


1 4 










1967 


. 50,500 


32,600 


17,900 


43,900 


27,400 


16,500 


6,600 


5,200 


1,400 


1968 


. 51,300 


32,800 


18,600 


44,700 


27,600 


17,200 


6,600 


5,200 


1,400 


1969 


. 51,800 


32. lOO 


19,200 


45,300 


27,500 


17,800 


6,500 


5,100 


1,400 


1970 


. 52,200 


32,300 


19,800 


45,700 


27,300 


18,300 


6,500 


5,000 


1,500 


1971 


. 52,300 


31,900 


20,400 


45,800 


26,900 


18,900 


6,500 


5,000 


1,500 


1972 


. 52,200 


31,300 


20,900 


45,800 


26,400 


19,400 


6,400 


4,900 


1,500 


1973 


. 52,200 


30,800 


21. r/0 


45,800 


25,900 


19,900 


6,400 


4,900 


1,500 


1974 


52,100 


30,400 


21 , /oo 


45,700 


25,500 


20,200 


6,400 


4,900 


1,500 


1975 


. 52,100 


30,100 


21,900 


45,700 


25,200 


20,400 


6,400 


4,900 


1,500 


1976 


. 52,100 


30,000 


22,100 


45,700 


25,i00 


20,600 


6,400 


4,900 


1,500 



1 SOURCES: Enrollment data and estimates are based on 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office 
of Education, publications. (1) “Statistics of Public SchaMs,** 
fall 1964 through 1966; (2) “Enrollment, Teachers, and 
Schoolhousing,** 1955 through 1963; (3) “Statistics of State 
School Systems," biennially, 1957-58 through 1961-62; (4) 
“Statistics of State School Systems, Biennial Survey of 
Education in the United States,** ch. 2, 1954-56, (5) “Non- 
public School Enrollment in Grades 9-12, Fall 1964, and 
Graduates, 1963-64**; and (6) “Statistics of Nonpublic 
Elementary Schools, 1061-62.** 

The population projections as of October 1, on which the 
enrollment projections are based (appendix table E), are 
consistent with Series C population projections in U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, “Current 
Population Reports,’* Series P-25, No. 359, February 20, 
1967. The Series C population projection assumi;s that the 
calendar-year fertility rate of 1966 will prevail throughout the 
project-on period. 



s Does not include residential schools for exceptional 
children, subcollegiate departments of institutions of higher 
education. Federal schools for Indians, and schools on Federal 
installations. 

* Preliminary data. 

* The projection of total regular fall enrollment in public 
schools by organizational level of school is based on the 
assumption that the percentage of enrollment in grades 7 and 8 
that will be organized as elementary and as secondary 
enrollment will follow the 1956-66 trend. The projection of 
regular fall enrollment in nonpublic schools by organizational 
level is based on the assumption that substantially all 
nonpublic enrollment in grades 7 and 8 will continue aa 
elementary enrollment. 

For methodological derails, see apoendix table A. 

NOTE. — Data ' 50 States and the Dbtrict of 

Columbia for all . Because of rounding, detail may not 
add to totals. 
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Table 4. Total opening fall resident and extmeion enrollment in all institutions of higher education, 

by degree elotuB and level: United States, 1956 to 1976^ 

[In tboufiandB] 



Degree-credit 



Nonde^free- 

crcdyt 



Year 

faU* 


Total resident 
and extension 
degree-credit 
and 

nondegree- 

credit 


Total resident 
and extension 
degree-credit 


Estimated 

total 

resident 




Estimated resident and 
extension undergraduate 
and Ist-professionai* 


graduate* 


Total 


1st- time Other 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) (7) 



Resident and 
extension 
under- 
graduate 
in vocational 
or Rcnera! 

studies 

programs* * 



1956 


3,095 


2,927 


271 


2,656 


718 


1,938 


168 


1957 


3,223 


3,047 


288 


2,760 


724 


2,036 


176 


1958 


3,423 


3,236 


312 


2,924 


775 


2,149 


187 


1959 


3,571 


3,377 


331 


3,046 


822 


2,224 


194 


I960 - 


3,772 


3,583 


3o6 


3,227 


923 


2,304 


189 


1961 


4,048 


3,861 


386 


3,474 


1,018 


2,456 


187 


1962— 


4,401 


4,175 


422 


3,753 


1,031 


2,722 


226 


1963 


4,766 


4,495 


464 


4,031 


1,046 


2,985 


271 


1964 - 


5,280 


4,950 


517 


4,433 


1,225 


3,208 


330 


1965 


5,920 


5,526 


582 


4,945 


1,442 


3,503 


394 


1966 


6,391 


« 5,947 


630 


5,317 


1,388 


3,929 


• 444 



PROJECTED 



1967 


6,971 


6,500 


699 


5,801 


1,439 


4,362 


471 


1968 


7,404 


6,902 


751 


6,150 


1,491 


4,659 


502 


1969 


7,553 


7,038 


779 


6,259 


1,567 


4,692 


515 


1970 


7,832 


7,296 


816 


6,481 


1,651 


4,830 


536 


1971 


8,191 


7,62? 


866 


6,761 


1,731 


5,030 


564 


1972 


8,598 


8,003 


921 


7,082 


1,807 


5,275 


595 


1973 


9,006 


8,380 


979 


7,401 


1,872 


5,529 


626 


1974 


9,395 


8,740 


1,032 


7,708 


1,941 


5,767 


655 


1975 


9,772 


9,088 


1,086 


8,002 


2,004 


5,998 


684 


1976 


10,108 


9,398 


1,140 


8,259 


2,050 


6,209 


710 



1 SOURCES: Enrollment data and estimates are based on 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office 
of Education publications: (1) “Opening (Fall) Enrollment 
in Higher Education,*’ annually, 1956 through 1966; (2) 
“Resident and Extension Enrollment in institutions of 
Higher Education,** biennially, 1955 through 1963. 

* Resident enrollment refers to enrollment in classes on the 
main campus ora branch campus of an institution, irrespective 
of the student*s living quarters (on or off campus) and his 
legal domicile (in-State or out-of-State). Extension enrollment 
refers to enrollment in classes at a center or place away from 
the main campus or branch cam pus (es) of an institution. 

The following types of enrollment in institutions of higher 
education are not included in this or other tables in this 
chapter: (1) Adult education (nondegree-credit courses of 
approximately regular length and degree-credit courses taken 
without reference to credit toward a degree or other formal 
award, by persons who have terminated their formal educa- 
tion); (2) degree-credit and nondegree-credit courses by mail, 
television, o? radio; (3) short courses (considerably less than 
regular length but offering instruction on at least 4 separate 
days); and (4) individual lessons only (as in music, art, 
speech, etc.). 

* Includes graduate students in liberal arts and sciences and 
students taking work beyond the first-professional degree. 
Graduate enrollment is somewhat higher than enrollment for 
R'^vanced degrees because graduate enrollment includes 



students taking work at the graduate level who are not 
enrolled for advanced degrees. 

* Includes students studying for degrees such as M.D., 
D.D.S., D.V.M., LL.B., B.D., and other degrees classified as 
first-professional. It also may include some extension graduate 
enrollments (see discussion of this in text). 

* Vocational or general studies programs, not chiefly 
creditable toward a bachelor*s or higher degree and extending 
not more than 3 years beyond high school, are designed to 
prepare for immediate employment in an occupation or 
cluster of occupations. 

* Estimate for 1966 based on 1966 opening fall survey of 
total degree-credit and nondegree-credit enrollment not 
reported separately, and on 1965 opening fall survey of total 
degree-credit and total nondegree-credit enrollment reported 
separately. 

^ For assumptions underlying projections and for methods 
of projecting, see the following text tables with accompanying 
footnotes and appendix table A references to corresponding 
tables, also with accompanying footnotes: For column 3, 
tables 8, 9, and 10; for column 4, tables 11 and 12; for column 
5, tables H, 13, and 14; for column 6, tables 5, 6, and 7; and 
for column 8, table 15. 

For further methodological detmls, see appendix table A. 

NOTE.— Data are for 50 States and the District of 
Columbia for all years. Because of rounding, detail may not 
add to totals. 
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Table 5. — First-time opening fall degree-credit resident and extension enrollment in all institutions of 
higher education, by sex and by control of institution* United States, 1966 to 1976^ 



Year (fall) 
(1) 


First-tim( 
d egree- c r e d i t 


Sex 




Control 




enrollment 

(2) 


Men 

(3) 


Women 

(4) 


Public 

(5) 


Private 

(6) 


1956 


717,504 


442,903 


274,601 


430,149 


287,356 


1957 


723,879 


441,969 


281,910 


434,066 


289,813 


1958 - 


776,308 


465,422 


309,886 


474,621 


300,687 


1959 


821,520 


487,890 


333,630 


501,543 


319,977 


1960 


923,069 


539,512 


383,557 


577,744 


345,325 


1961 


1,018,361 


591,913 


426,448 


648,236 


370,125 


1962 


1,030,554 


598,099 


432,455 


669,728 


360,826 


1963 


1,046,417 


604,282 


442,135 


686,861 


359,556 


1964 


1,224,840 


701,524 


523,316 


814,664 


410,176 


1965 


1,441,822 


829,215 


612,607 


990,021 


451,801 


1966 * 


1,388,000 


788,000 


600,000 


957,000 


431,000 






PROJECTED 








1987 


1,439,000 


820,000 


619,000 


1,002,000 


437,000 


1968_ 


1,491,000 


844,000 


647,000 


1,047,000 


443,000 


1969 


1,567,000 


881,000 


686,000 


1,113,000 


454,000 


1970 


1,651,000 


922,000 


729,000 


1,182,000 


469,000 


1971 


1,731,000 


959,000 


772,000 


1,247,000 


483,000 


1972 


1,807,000 


995,000 


812,000 


1,314,000 


493,000 


1973 


1,872,000 


1,024,000 


848,000 


1,372,000 


500,000 


1974 


1,941,000 


1,056,000 


885,000 


1,434,000 


508,000 


1975 


2,004,000 


1,085,000 


918,000 


1,488,000 


516,000 


1976_ 


2,050,000 


1,103,000 


947,000 


1,533,000 


517,000 



1 SOURCES: Enrollment data from U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, 
circulars: “Opening (Fall) Enrollment in Higher Education,** 
annually, 1956 through 1966. 

Population on which projections are based shown in 
appendix table E. 

> Estimate based on fall 1966 survey of first-time degree- 
credit and nondegree-credit enrollment not reported sepa- 
rately, and on fall 1965 survey of total degree-credit and total 
nondegree-credit enrollment reported separately. First-time 
nondegree-credit enrollment was not reported prior to fall 
1966. 

*The projection of first-time opening fall degree-credit 
enrollment in all institutions of higher education by sex and 



by control of institution is based on tfie assumption that 
first-time enrollment, expressed as a percentage of the 
population averaging 18 years of age, will follow the 1956-66 
trend to 1976 in each category of enrollment. 

The projections include in each year, in addition to the 
number of enrollments based on the 1956-66 trend, an 
estimated 17,000 veterans enabled to attend college through 
aid provided by the Veterans* Readjustment Benefits Act of 
1966. Veterans who would have attended without this 
assistance are assumed to be included in the trend projections. 

For further methodological details, see appendix table A. 

NOTE. — Data are for 50 States and the District of 
Columbia for all years. Because of rounding, detail may not 
add to totals. 



Table Q—Fir 8 t 4 ime opening fall degree-credit resident and extension enrollment in 4-year institutions 
of higher education, by sex and by control of insMation: United States, 1956 to 1976^ 



Year (fall) 
(1) 


First-time^ 


6cx 




Control 




enrollment 

(2) 


Men 

(3) 


Women 

(4) 


Public 

(5) 


Private 

(6) 


1956 - 


654,694 


341,293 




ono *7AO 


OCl OKI 

mV/X j W X 


1957 


553,239 


337,. f32 


218,307 


293,. 044 


262,695 


1958 


600,359 


357; C78 


242,681 


328,242 


272,117 


1959 


639,841 


376,633 


263,208 


348,150 


291,691 


I960 - - 


709,093 


410,942 


298,151 


395,884 


313,209 


1961 


774,584 


446,248 


328,336 


4.38,135 


336,449 


1962 


770,114 


441,936 


328,178 


445,191 


324,923 


1963 


774,744 


441,220 


333,524 


462,104 


322,640 


1964 


902,599 


508,117 


.394,482 


539,251 


363,348 


___ _ 


1,041,025 


687,789 


453,236 


642,233 


398,792 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

M 

CO 

<o 


996,000 


557,000 


438,000 


618,000 


378,000 



PROJECTED ® 



1967 


1,027,000 


576,000 


451,000 


644,000 


383,000 


1968 


1,059,000 


588,000 


470,000 


672,000 


387,000 


1969 


1,106,000 


609,000 


497,000 


712,000 


394,000 


1970 


1,161,000 


633,000 


528,000 


755,000 


407,000 


1971 


1,211,000 


654,000 


557,000 


793,000 


418,000 


1972 


1,256,000 


672,000 


584,000 


832,000 


425,000 


1973 


1,297,000 


687,000 


609,000 


867,000 


429,000 


1974 

1975 


2,339,000 

1,377,000 


705.000 

720.000 


634.000 

657.000 


904.000 

937.000 


434.000 

440.000 


1976 


1,403,000 


727,000 


676,000 


964,000 


439,000 



1 SOURCES: Enrollment data from U.S. Department of 
Health. Education, and Welfare. Office of Education, 
circulars: “Opening (Fall) Enrollment in Higher Education, 
annually. 1956 through 1966. 

Population on which projections are based is shown in 
appendix table E. 

•Estimate based on fall 1966 survey of first-time degree- 
credit and nondegree-credit enrollment not reported sepa- 
rately. and on fall 1965 survey of total degree-credit and total 
non degree-credit enrollment leported separately. First-time 
nondegree-credit enrollment was not reported prior to fall 
1966. 

»The projection of first-time opening fall degree-credit 
enrollment in 4-year institutions of higher education by sex 



and control of institution is based on the assumption that 
first-time enrollment, expressed as a percentage of the 
population averaging 18 years of age, will follow the 1956-66 
trend to 1976 in each category of enrollment. 

The projections include in each year, in addition to the 
number of enrollments based on the 1956-66 trend, an 
estimated 12,000 veterans enabled to attend college through 
aid provided by the Veterans* Readjustment Benefit 3 Act of 
1966. Veterans who would have attended without this 
assistance are assumed to be included in the trend projections. 

For further methodological details, see appendix table A. 

NOTE.— Data are for 50 States and the District of 
Columbia for ali years. Because of rounding, detail may not 
add to totals. 
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Table 7. — First-time openinf/fall degree-credit resident and cxtensicn enrollment in 2-year institutions 
of higher education, by sex and by control of institution, Ufiited States, 1966 to 1976^ 



Year (fall) 
U) 


Firs.t-tinie 


Sex 




Control 




enollment 

(2) 


Men 

(3) 


Women 


Public 

(5) 


Private 

(6) 


1956 


162,810 


101,610 


61,200 


137,406 


25,404 


1Q.^i7 . _ 


167.640 


104,037 


63,603 


140,522 


27,118 


1958 


174,949 


107,744 


67,205 


146,379 


28,570 


1959 


181,679 


111,257 


70,422 


153,393 


28,286 


1960 


213,976 


128,570 


85,406 


181,860 


32,116 


1961 


243,777 


145,665 


98,112 


210,101 


33,676 


1962 


260,440 


156,163 


104,277 


224,537 


35,903 


1963 


271,673 


163,062 


108,611 


234,757 


36,916 


1964 


322,241 


193,407 


128,834 


275,413 


46,828 


1965. 


400,797 


241,426 


159,371 


347,788 


53,009 


1966 * 


392,090 


231,000 


162,000 


340,000 


52,000 






PROJECTED 


3 






1967 


412,000 


244,000 


168,000 


357,000 


55,000 


1968 


432,000 


256,000 


177,000 


37^,000 


57,000 


1969 


461,000 


271,000 


189,000 


401,000 


59,000 


1970 


490,000 


288,000 


201,000 


427,000 


62,000 


1971 


520,000 


305,000 


215,000 


454,000 


66,000 


1972 


551,000 


322,000 


228,000 


482,000 


69,000 


1973 


575,000 


337,000 


238,000 


504,000 


71,000 


1974 


603,000 


352,000 


251,000 


529,000 


73,000 


1975 


626,000 


365,000 


261,000 


551,000 


76,000 


1976 


647,000 


376,000 


271,000 


570,000 


77,000 



‘SOURCES: Enrollment data from U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, 
circulars: “Opening (Fall) Enrollment in Higher Education, 
annually, 1956 through 1966. 

Population on which projections are based is shown in 
appendix table E. 

based on fall 1966 survey of first-time degree- 
credit and nondegicr-c^edit enrollment not reporteo sepa- 
rately, and on fall 1965 survey' total degrce-credit and total 
nondegree-credit enrollment reported separately. First-time 
nondegree-credit enrollment was not reported prior to fall 
1966. 

* The projection of first-time opening fall degree-credit 
enrollment in 2-year institutions of higher education by sex 



and by control of institution is based on the assumption that 
first-time enrollment, expressed as a percentage of the 
population averaging 18 years of age, will follow the 1966-66 
trend to 1976 in each category of enrollment. 

The projections include in each year, in adoition to the 
number of enrollments based on the 1956-66 trend, an 
estimated 5,000 veterans enabled to attend college through 
aid provided by the Veterans* Readjustment Benefits Act of 
1966. Veterans who would have attended without this 
assistance are assumed to be included in the trend projections. 

For further methodological details, see appendix table A. 

NOTE.— Data are for 50 States and the District of 
Columbia for all years. Because of rounding, detail may not 
add to totals. 
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Table 8. — ToUil opening fall degree-credit resident and extension enrollment in all institutions of 
higher education 'xy tex, by attendance status, and by control of institution: United StaieS; 1966 to 1976^ 



Total Sex Attendance status^ Control 

Year (fall) degree^r^it 



Men Women Full-time Part-time Public Private 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 



1956 2,927,367 1,916,802 1,010,565 2,020,000 908,000 1,685,557 1,261,810 

1957 3,047,373 1,991,411 1,055,962 2,077,000 970,000 1,762,726 1,284,647 

1968 3,236,414 2,098,164 1,138,250 2,215,000 1,022,000 1,893,843 1,342,571 

1959 3,377,273 2,160,8.3 1,216,387 2,314,000 1,063,000 1,984,022 1,393,251 

1960 3,582,726 2,256,877 1,325,849 2,466,000 1,117,000 2,115,893 1,466,833 

1961 3,860,643 2,408,601 1,452,042 2,714,000 1,147,000 2,328,912 1,531,731 

1962 4,174,936 2,587,291 1,587,645 2,902,101 1,272,835 2,573,720 1,601,216 

1963 4,494,626 2,772,562 1,722,064 3,068,469 1,426,157 2,848,454 1,646,172 

1964 4,950,173 3,032,992 1,917,181 3,417,796 1,532,377 3,179,527 1,770,646 

1965 5,526,325 3,374,603 2,151,722 3,910,848 1,615,477 3,624,442 1,901,883 

1966* 5,947,000 3,576,000 2,371,000 4,262,000 1,685,000 3,959,000 1,988,000 



PROJECTED * 



1967 6,500,000 3,906,000 2,594,000 4,563,000 1,936,000 4,366,000 2,134,000 

19C8 6,902,000 4,119,000 2,783,000 4,839,000 2,063,000 4,679,000 2,223,000 

1989 7,038,000 4,172,000 2,865,000 4,927,000 2,110,000 4,812,000 2,226,000 

1970 7,296,000 4,301,000 2,995,000 5,104,000 2,192,000 5,027,000 2,269,000 

1971 7,627,000 4,471,000 3,156,000 5,330,000 2,296,000 5,294,000 2,332,000 

1972 8,003,000 4,664,000 3,339,000 5,585,000 2,418,000 5,602,000 2,400,000 

1973 8,380,000 4,860,000 3,520,000 5,840,000 2,539,000 5,905,000 2,474,000 

1974 8,740,000 5,039,000 3,701,000 6,087,000 2,654,000 6,201,000 2,540,000 

1975 9,088,000 5,210,000 3,878,000 6,320,000 2,767,000 6,489,000 2,599,000 

1976 9,398,000 5,365,000 4,033,000 6,529,000 2,869,000 6,749,000 2,649,000 



^ SOURCES: Enrollment data and estimates are based on 
U.S, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office 
of Education circulars: (1) “Opening (Fall) Enrollment in 
Higher Education,” annually, 1956 through 1966; and (2) 
**Resident and Extension Enrollment in Institutions of 
Higher Education,” biennially, 1955 through 196L 

Population on which projections are based is shown in 
appendix table E. 

* Total opening fall degree-credit enrollment by attendance 
status for 1956 through 1961 is estimated from first- term 
enrollment by attendance status reported in "Comprehensive 
Report on Enrollment” surveys, biennially, 1955 through 
1961, 

« Estimate based on fall 1966 survey of total degree-credit 
and nondegree-credit enrollment not reported separately, and 
on fail 1965 survey of total degree-credit enrollment and total 
nondegree^ credit enrollment reported separately. 

* The projection of total opening fall degree-credit enroll- 
ment in all institutions of higher education by sex and control 



of institution is based on the assumption that total enrollment, 
expressed as a percentage of population aged 18-21 years, 
will follow the 1956-66 trend to 1976 in each category of 
enrollment. 

The projection of total opening fall degree-credit enrollment 
in all institutions of higher education by attendance status is 
based on the assumption that in each enrolltrent category the 
1965 ratio of full-time enrollment to total ' irol’ment will 
^emain constant to 1976. 

The projections include in each year, in addition to the 
number of enrollments based on the 1956-66 trend, an 
estimated 66,000 veterans enabled to attend college through 
aid provided by the Veterans’ Readjustment Benefits Act 
of I960. Veterans who would have attended without this 
assistance are assumed to be included in the trend projections. 

For further methodological details, see appendix table A. 

NOTE. — Data are for 50 States and the District of 
Columbia for all years. Because of rounding, detail may not 
add to totals. 
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Table 9, — Total opening fall degree-credit resident and extension earollmt»d %3^ 4-year institutions of 
higher educatior^ by aer, by attendance stutusy and by control of institution: United States, 1966 to 1976^ 



Total 



Sex 



Attendance status * 



Control 



(1) 


enrollment 

(2) 


Men 

(3) 


Women 

(4) 


Full-time 

(5) 


Part-time 

(6) 


Public 

(7) 


Private 

(8) 


1956 


. 2,580,022 


1,691,167 


888 , 855 


1,826,000 


754,000 


1,367,936 


1.212.086 


1957.. 


. 2,678,211 


1,753,732 


924,479 


1,871,000 


807.000 


1,446,736 


1,231,475 


1958 


. 2,850,805 


1,850,124 


1,000,681 


2,000,000 


851,000 


1,562,962 


1,287,843 


1959.. 


. 2,967,558 


1,901,132 


1,066,426 


2,088,000 


879,000 


1,628,055 


1,339,503 


1960-._ 


. 3,131,393 


1,974,722 


1,156,671 


2,219,000 


912,000 


1,723,583 


1,407,810 


1961 


. 3,342,718 


2,088,445 


1,254,273 


2,421,000 


922,000 


1.872,531 


1,470,187 


1962 


. 3,585,407 


2,221,667 


1,363,740 


2,584,908 


1,000,499 


2,054,463 


1,530,944 


1963 


. 3,869.837 


2,385,902 


1,483,935 


2,741,251 


1,128,586 


2,297,146 


1,572,691 


1964 


. 4,239,305 


2,593,483 


1,645,822 


3,021,4il 


1,217,894 


2,558,668 


1,680,637 


1965 


. 4,684,888 


2,852,757 


1,832,131 


3,414,545 


1,270,343 


2,886,552 


1,798,336 


1966 » 


. 4,995,000 


3,001,00’: 


1,994,000 


3,681,000 


1,314,000 


3,115,000 


1,880,000 


PROJECTED ‘ 


1967.. 


. 5,445,000 


3,265,000 


2,180,000 


3,948,000 


1,497,000 


3,429,00t^ 


2,015,000 


1968... 


. 5,762,000 


3,430,000 


2,331,000 


4,175,000 


1,587,000 


3,665,00( 


2,097,000 


1969 


. 5,862,000 


3,462,000 


2,400,000 


4,243,000 


1,619,000 


3,766,000 


2,097,000 


1970 


. 6,064,000 


3,557,000 


2,507,000 


4,386,000 


1,677,000 


3,929,000 


2,135,000 


1971 


. 6,333,000 


3,691,000 


2,641,000 


4,577,000 


1,755,000 


4,141,000 


2,192,000 


1972... 


. 6,624,000 


3,839,000 


2,785,000 


4,783,000 


1,840,000 


4,371,000 


l',253,000 


1973... 


. 6,921,000 


3,987,000 


2,935,000 


4,993,000 


1,928,000 


4,602,000 


2,319,000 


1974 


. 7,206,000 


4,120,000 


3,086,000 


5,196,000 


2,011,000 


4,829,000 


2,377,000 


1975... 


. 7,472,000 


4,247,000 


3,225,000 


5,383,000 


2,089,000 


5.043,000 


2,430,000 


1976 


. 7,714,000 


4,360,000 


3,354,000 


5 y o52 y GOO 


2,162,000 


5,241,000 


2,473,000 



^ SOURCES: Enrollment data and estimates are based on 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office 
of Education circulars: (1) “Opening (Fall) Enrollment in 
Higher Education,” annually, 1956 through 1966; and (2) 
“Resident and Extension Enrollment in Institutions of 
Higher Education,” biennially, 1955 through 1961. 

Population on which projections are based is shown in 
appendix table E. 

* Total opening fall degree-credit enrollment by attendance 
status for 1956 through 1961 is estimated from first-term 
enrollment by attendance status reported in “Comprehensive 
Report on Enrollment” surveys, biennially, 1955 through 
1961. 

’Estimate based on fall 1966 survey of total degree-credit 
and nondegree-credit enrollment not reported separately, and 
onfall 1965 survey of total degree-credit enrollment and total 
non degree-credit enrollment reported separately. 

♦ The projection of total opening fall degree-credit enroll- 
ment in 4-year institutions of higher education, by sex and 



control of institution, is based on the assumption that total 
enrollment, expressed as a percentage of population aged 
18-21 years, will follow the 1956-66 trend to 1976 in each 
enrollment category. 

The projection of total opening fall degree-credit enrollment 
in 4-year institutions of higher education by attendance status 
is based on the assumption that in each enrollment category 
the 1965 ratio of full-time enrollment to total enrollment will 
remain constant to 1976. 

The projections include in each year, in addition to the 
number of enrollments based on the 1956-66 trend, an 
estimated 56,000 veterans enabled to attend college through 
aid provided by the Veterans* Readjustment Benefits Act 
of 1966. Veterans who would have attended without this 
assistance are assumed to be included in the trend projections. 

For further methodological details, see appendix table A. 

NOTE. — Data are for 50 States and the District of 
Columbia for all years. Because of rounding, detail may not 
add to totals. 



Table 10 . — Total overling fall degree-credit resident and extension enrollment in 2-year institviions of 
higher education by sex, by attendance status, and by control of institution: United States, 1956 to 1976^ 



Year (fall 
(1) 


Total 

) degree-credit- 


Sex 




Attendance status * 


Control 


enrollment 

(2) 


Men 

(3) 


Women 

(4) 


Full-time 

(5) 


Part-time 

(6) 


Public 

(7) 


Private 

(8) 


1QKR 


347.345 


225.635 


121,710 


194,000 


153,000 


297,621 


49,724 


1967 


.... 369,162 


237,679 


131,483 


203,000 


163,000 


315,990 


53,172 


1968 


.... 385,609 


248,040 


137,569 


215,000 


171,000 


330,881 


54,728 


1959 


.... 409,715 


259,754 


149,961 


226,000 


184,000 


355,967 


53,748 


1960 


.... 451,333 


282,155 


169,178 


247,000 


205,000 


392,310 


59,023 


1961 


.... 517,925 


320,166 


197,769 


293,000 


225,000 


456,381 


61,544 


1962 


.... 689,529 


365,624 


223,905 


317,193 


272,336 


519,257 


70,272 


1963 


.... 624,789 


386,660 


238,129 


327,218 


297,571 


551,308 


.3,481 


1964 


.... 710,868 


439,509 


271,359 


396,385 


314,483 


620,859 


90,009 


1965 


.... 841,437 


521,846 


319,591 


495,454 


345,983 


737,890 


103,547 


1966 3.... 


.... 952,000 


575,000 


376,000 


581,000 


371,000 


844,000 


108,000 


PROJECTED < 


1967 


1,055,000 


641,000 


414,000 


615,000 


439,000 


936,000 


118,000 


1968 


1,140,000 


689,000 


451,000 


664,000 


476,000 


1,014,000 


126,000 


1969 


.... 1,175,000 


710,000 


465,000 


684,000 


491,000 


1,046,000 


129,000 


1970 


.... 1,232,000 


745,000 


488,000 


718,000 


515,000 


1,098,000 


133,000 


1971 


1,29^,000 


779,000 


515,000 


753,000 


541,000 


1,154,000 


141,000 


1972 


1,379,000 


825,000 


554,000 


802,000 


578,000 


1,232,000 


148,000 


1973 


.... 1,458,000 


873,000 


585,000 


847,000 


611,000 


1,303,000 


155,000 


1974 


1,534,000 


919,000 


615,000 


891,000 


643,000 


1,371,000 


163,000 


1975 


.... 1,615,000 


963,000 


652,000 


937,000 


678,000 


1, '43,000 


169,000 


1976 


1,685,000 


1,005,000 


680,000 


977,000 


707,000 


1,509,000 


176,000 



1 SOURCES: Enrollment data and estimates are based on 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Office 
of Education circulars: (1) “Opening fFall) Enrollment in 
Higher Education,** annually, 1956 through 1966; and (2) 
“Resident and Extension Enrollment in Institutions of 
Higher Education,** biennially 1955 through 1961. 

Population on which projections are based is shown in 
appendix table E. 

> Total opening fall degree-credit enrollment by attendance 
status for 1955 through 1961 is estimated from first-term 
enrollment by attendance status reported in “Comprebonsive 
Report on Enrollment * surveys, biennially, 1955 through 
1961. 

* Estimate based on fall 1966 survey of total degree-credit 
and nondegree-credit enrollment not reported separately, and 
on fall 1965 survey of total degree-credit enrollment and total 
nondegree-credit enrollment reported separately. 

* The projection of total opening fall degree-credit enroll- 
ment in 2-year institutions by sex and control of institution is 



based on the assumption that total enrollment, expressed ac 
percentage of population aged 18*21 years, will follow the 
1956-66 trend to 1976 in each category of enrollment. 

The projection of total opening fall degree-credit enrollment 
in 2-year institutions of higher education by attendance status 
is based on the assumption that in each enrollment category 
the 1965 ratio of full-time enrollment to total enrollment will 
remain constant to 1976. 

The projections include in each year, in addition to the 
number of enrollmfnts based on the 1956-66 trend, an 
estimated 10.000 ve/erans enabled to attend college through 
aid provided by the Veterans* Readjustment Benefits Act of 
1966. Veterans who would have attended without this 
assistance are assumed to be included in the trend projections. 

For further methodological details, see appendix table A. 

NOTE. — Data are for 50 States and the District of 
Columbia for all years. Because of rounding, detail may not 
add to totals. 
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Table 11.— Total opening fall degree-credit resident and extension enrollment in all institvhons of 
higher editcation, by level and type of institution: United States, 1966 to 1976^ * 

[In thousandfl] 



Year (fall) 



Total 

degree-credit 

enrollment 



Estimated 

iotil 

mduste 

Resident) 



Estimated total 
undergraduate 
and first-professional 



Total 



( 1 ) ( 2 ) 



1966 2,927 

1967 3,047 

1968 3,236 

1969 3,377 

1960 3,683 

1961 3,861 

1962 4,175 

1963 4,495 

1964 4,960 

1966 5,526 

1966 5,947 



4-year 2-year 

(3) (0 



2,680 


347 


2,678 


369 


2,861 


S86 


2,968 


410 


3,131 


461 


3,343 


618 


3,685 


690 


3,870 


625 


4,239 


711 


4,685 


841 


* 4,995 


*952 



. m _ 1 

»-ycar 

(5) (6) 



271 


2,656 


288 


2,760 


312 


2,924 


331 


3,046 


356 


3,227 


386 


3,474 


422 


3,763 


464 


4,031 


617 


4,433 


682 


4,945 


630 


5,317 






( 7 ) ( 8 ) 



2,309 


347 


2,391 


369 


2,539 


386 


2,636 


410 


2,776 


461 


2,956 


618 


3,163 


590 


3,406 


625 


3,722 


711 


4,103 


841 


4,365 


962 



PROJECTED ‘ 



1967 


6,600 


1968 


6,902 


1969 


7,038 


1970 


7,296 


1971 


7,627 


1972 


8,003 


1973 


8,380 


1974 


8,740 


1976 — 


9,088 


1976 


9,398 



5,445 


1,055 


699 


6,762 


1,140 


751 


6,862 


1,175 


779 


6,064 


1,232 


816 


6,333 


1,294 


866 


6,624 


1,379 


921 


6,921 


1,458 


978 


7,206 


1,534 


1,032 


7,472 


1,615 


1,086 


7,714 


1,685 


1,140 



5,801 


4,746 


1,055 


6,150 


5,010 


1,140 


6,259 


5,084 


1,175 


6,481 


5,248 


1,232 


6,761 


5,467 


1,294 


7,082 


5,702 


1,379 


7,401 


5,942 


1,458 


7,708 


6,174 


1,534 


8,002 


6,387 


1,615 


8,259 


6,574 


1,685 



« SOURCES: Enrollment data and eatimates are based on 
U.8. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office 
of Education publications: (1) “Opening (Fall) Enrollment 
in Higher Education,” annuaUy, 1956 through 1966; (2) 
‘•Reeident and Extension Enrollment in Institutions of 
Higher Education." biennially, 1955 through 1963. 

t Total opening fall degree-credit enrollment by level wm 
estimated from first-term enrollment by level reported in 
"Comprehensive Report on Enrollment" surveys, biennially. 
1956 through 1961, and in the “Residence and Migration of 
CoUege Students” survey, fall 1963. See text for further 
details of estimation methods. 

s Estimate based on fall 1066 survey of total degree-credit 
and nondegree-credit enrollment not reported separately, and 
on fall 1965 survey of total degree-credit enrollment and total 
nondegrce-credit enrollment reported separately. 

^The projection of resident graduate openng fall degree- 
credit enrollment in 4-year institutions of higher education 
was made separately by sex and by control of the institution 
attended and is based on the assumption that in each enroll- 
ment category the proportion of total enrollment at the 
graduate level will continue the 1955-63 trend to 1976. 

The projection of resident and extension undergraduate wd 
first-profe^onal degree-credit enrollment in 4-year institu- 



tions of higher education is the difference between projected 
total resident and extension degree-credit enrollment in 
4-year institutions of higher education shown i^ table 9 and 
in column 3 above, and resident graduate opening f*^ 
degree-credit enrollment in 4-year institutions shown in 
column 5 above. 

The projection of resident and extension undergraduate 
degree-credit enrollment in 2-year institutions of higher 
education shown in column 8 above is the same as that shown 
in table 10. 

The projections include in each year, in addition to the 
number of enrollments based on the 1955-63 trend, an 
estimated 66,000 veterans (7,000 graduate, 49,000 under- 
graduate in 4-year institutions, and 10,000 undergraduate in 
2-year institutions) enabled to attend ccllege through aid 
provided by the Veterans* Readjustment Benefits Act of 1 966. 
Veterann vho would have attended without this assistance 
are assumed 'd be included in the trend projection. 

For further methodological details, sco appendix table 
A reference to table 11 and accompanying footnote 
NOTE. — Data are for 50 States and the District of 
Columbia foi all years. Because of rounding, detail may not 
add to totals. 



Table 12.— Estimated graduate opening Jail degree-credit resident enrollment in 4-year institutions of 
higher education by sex, by attendance status, and by control: United States, 1966 to 1976^ * 



Year (fall 
(1) 


Graduate^ 

) degree-credit _ 

enrollment 

(2) 


Sex 


Attendance status 


Control 


Men 

(3) 


Women 

(4) 


Full-time 

(5) 


Part-time 

(6) 


Public 

(7) 


Private 

(8) 




1 

1 

to 


196,000 


76,000 


106,000 


165,000 


133,000 


138,000 


1957. 


.... 288,000 


208,000 


80,000 


113,000 


174,000 


145,000 


142,000 


1958.- -- 


.... 312,000 


225,000 


87,000 


124,000 


189,000 


161,000 


151,000 


1959 


.... 331,000 


237,000 


94,000 


131,000 


200,000 


172,000 


159,000 


1960 


.... 356,000 


253,000 


103,000 


143,000 


213,000 


187,000 


169,000 


1961 


.... 386,000 


273,000 


113,000 


162,000 


224,000 


208,000 


179,000 


1962 


.... 422,000 


298,000 


124,000 


177,000 


245,000 


234,000 


189,000 


1963 


.... 464,000 


327,000 


137,000 


188,000 


276,000 


267,000 


196,000 


1964 


.... 517,000 


363,000 


154,000 


214,000 


303,000 


305,000 


212,000 


1965 


.... 582,000 


409,000 


173,000 


254,000 


328,000 


352,000 


230,000 


1966 


.... 630,000 


439,000 


191,000 


275,000 


355,000 


387,000 


243,000 



PROJECTED » 



1967 - 699,000 

1968.. 751,000 

1969 779,000 

1970 816,000 

1971 866,000 

1972 921,000 

1973 979,000 

1974 1,032,000 

1975 1,086.000 

1976 - 1,140,000 



488,000 


211,000 


524,000 


228,000 


541,000 


237,000 


565,000 


251,000 


598,000 


268,000 


636,000 


285,000 


674,000 


305,000 


709,000 


323,000 


745,000 


341,000 


779,000 


360,000 



306,000 


393,000 


329,000 


422,000 


342,000 


437,000 


358,000 


457,000 


381,000 


485,000 


406,000 


515,000 


432,000 


547,000 


456,000 


576,000 


481,000 


605, OC 


505,000 


635,000 



434,000 


265,000 


473,000 


278,000 


497,000 


281,000 


527,000 


289,000 


568,000 


298,000 


610,000 


311,000 


656,000 


323,000 


098,000 


334,000 


741,000 


345,000 


786,000 


354,000 



* SOUHCES: Enrollment data and estimates are based on 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office 
of Education publications: (1) "Opening (Fall) Enrollment 
in Higher Education,** annually, 1956 through 1966; (2) 
"Resident and Extension Enrollment in Institutions of 
Higher Education,** biennially, 1956 through 1963. 

* Total opening fall degree-credit enrollment in 4-year 
institutions by level and attendance status 1955 to 1966 was 
estimated from first-term enrollment by level and attendance 
status reported in "Comprehensive Report on Enrollment** 
surveys, biennially, 1955 through 1961 and in the "Residence 
and Migration of College Students" survey, fall 1963. The 
estimates were adjusted to agree with degree-credit enrollment 
by attendance status reported in the "Opening Fall Enroll- 
ment** surveys, 1962 through 1965, and with the total 
degreo^redit and nondegree-credit enrollment by attendance 
status reported in the ‘‘Opening Fall Enrollment** survey 
of 1966. 

•The projection of graduate opening fall degree-credit 



enrollment in 4-year institutions of higher education by sex 
and by control of institution is based on the assumption that 
in each enrollment category the proportion of total enrollment 
at the graduate level will continue the 1955-63 trend to 1976. 

The projection of graduate opening fall degree-credit 
enrollment in 4-year institutions by attendance /itatus is 
based ou the assumption that in each enrollment category the 
estimated 1965 ratio of full-time enrollment to tc>tal enroll- 
ment will remain cemstant to 1976. 

The projections include in each year, in adoition to the 
number of enrollments based on the 1955-63 trend, an 
estimated 7,000 veterans enabled to attend college through 
aid provided by the Veterans* * Readjustment Benefits Act 
of 1966. Veterans who would have attended without this 
assistarce are assumed to be included in the trend projection. 

For i iirther methodological details, see appendix table A. 

NO''*E. — Data are for 50 States and the District of 
Columbia lor all years. Because of rounding, detail may not 
add to totals. 
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Table n.—Estimaf-edundergradwite opening fall degree-credit resident and extension enrollment in 
all institutions of higher education by sex, by attendance status, and by control of institution: United 

States, 1966 to 1976^ * 



Year (fall) 


Under- 

graduate 


Sex 


Attendance status 


Control 


(1) 


degree-credit 

enrollment 

(2) 


Men 

(3) 


Women 

(4) 


Full-time 

(5) 


Part-time 

(6) 


Public 

(7) 


Private 

(8) 


1956. 


.. 2,656,000 


1,721,000 


935,000 


1,913,000 


743,000 


1,532,000 


1,124,000 


1957 


. 2,760,000 


1,783,000 


976,000 


1,964,000 


796,000 


1,618,000 


1,142,000 


1958 


- 2,924,000 


1,873,000 


1,051,000 


2,091,000 


833,000 


1,733,000 


1,192,000 


1959 


. 3,046,000 


1,924,000 


1,122,000 


2,183,000 


863,000 


1,812,000 


1,234,000 


1960 


- 3,227,000 


2,004,000 


1,223,000 


2,323,000 


904,000 


1,929,000 


1,298,000 


1961 


. 3,474,000 


2,135,000 


1,339,000 


2,552,000 


922,000 


2,121,000 


1,353,000 


1962 


. 3,753,000 


2,290,000 


1,463,000 


2,725,000 


1,028,000 


2,340,000 


1,413,000 


1963 


. 4,031.000 


2,446,000 


1,585,000 


2,881,000 


1,151,000 


2,581,000 


1,450,000 


1964 


. 4,433,000 


2,670,000 


1,764,000 


3,204,000 


1,229,000 


2,875,000 


1,559,000 


1965 


. 4,945,000 


2,966,000 


1,979,000 


3,656,000 


1,289,000 


3,273,000 


1,672,000 


1966 


. 5,317,000 


3,137,000 


2,180,000 


3,986,000 


1,331,000 


3,572,000 


1,745,000 



PROJECTED 3 



1967.. . 5,801,000 3,417,000 2,384,000 

1968 6,150,000 3,595,000 2,555,000 

1969 6,259,000 3,631,000 2,628,000 

1970 6,481,000 3,736,000 2,744,000 

1971 6,761,000 3,872,000 2,889,000 

1972 7,082,000 4,028,000 3,054,000 

1973 7,401,000 4,186,000 3,215,000 

1974 7,708,000 4,330,000 3,378,000 

1975 8,002,000 4,465,000 3,536,000 

1976.. . 8,259,000 4,585,000 3,673,000 



4,258,000 


1,543,000 


3,932,000 


1,869,000 


4,510,000 


1,641,000 


4,205,000 


1,945,000 


4,586,000 


1,673,000 


4,315,000 


1,945,000 


4,746,000 


1,735,000 


4,501,000 


1,980,000 


4,949,000 


1,812,000 


4,727,000 


2,034,000 


5,179,000 


1,903,000 


4,992,000 


2,089.000 


5,409,000 


1,992,000 


5,249,000 


2,151,000 


5,631,000 


2,077,000 


5,503,000 


2,205,000 


5,840,000 


2,162,000 


5,748,000 


2,254,000 


6,024,000 


2,234,000 


5,964,000 


2,295,000 



* SOURCES: Enrollment data and estimates are bash'd on 

U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office 
of Education publications: (1) ‘‘Opening (Fall) Enrollment 
in Higher Education,” annually, 1956 through (2) 

“Resident and Extension Enrollment in Institi* ^ ns of 
Higher Education,” biennially, 1955 through 1963. 

* Total opening fall degree-credit enrollment by level and 
attendance status 1955 to 1966 was estimated from first-term 
enrollment by level and attendance status reported in 
“Comprehensive Report on Enrollment” surveys, biennially, 
1955 through 1961, and in the “Residence and Migration 
of College Students” survey, fall 1963. The estimates were 
adjusted to agree with degree-credit enrollment by attendance 
status reported in the “Opening Fall Enrollment” surveys, 
1962 through 1965, and with the total degree-credit and 
nondegree-credit enrollment by attendance status reported in 
the “Opening Fall Enrollment” survey of 1966. 

* The projection of undergraduate opening fall degree-credit 
enrollment in all institutions of higher education, by sex and 



by control of institution, is based on the assumption that in 
each enrollment category the proportion of total enrollment 
at the undergraduate level will continue the 1955-63 trend 
to 1976. 

The projection of undergraduate opening fall degree-credit 
enrollment in all institutions by attendance status is based on 
the assumption that in each enrollment category the estimated 
1965 ratio of full-time enrollment to total enrollment will 
remain constant to 1976. 

The projections include in each year, in addition to the 
number of enrollments based on the 1955-63 trend, an 
estimated 59,000 veterans enabled to attend college through 
aid provided by the Veterans’ Readjustment Benefits Act of 
1966. Veterans who would have attended without this 
assistance are assumed to be included in the trend projection. 

For further methodological details, see appendix table A. 

NOTE.— Data are for 50 States and the District of 
Columbia for all years. Because of rounding, detail may not 
add to totals. 
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1 ABLE IZ.—Eshmaled undergradmte opening fall degree-credit resident and extension enrollment in 
all institutions of higher education by sex, by attendance status, and by control of institution: United 

Stales, 1956 to 1976^ * 



Year (fall) 


Under- 

graduate 


Sex 


.Attendance status 


Control 


(1) 


degree-credit 

enrollment 

(2) 


Men 

(3) 


Women 

(4) 


Full-time 

(5) 


Part-time 

(6) 


Public 

(7) 


Private 

(8) 


1956... 


-- 2,656,000 


1,721,000 


935,000 


1,913,000 


743,000 


1,532,000 


1,124,000 


1957 


.. 2,760,000 


1,783,000 


976,000 


1,964,000 


796,000 


1,618,000 


1,142,000 


1958 


.. 2,924,000 


1,873,000 


1,051,000 


2,091,000 


833,000 


1,733,000 


1,192,000 


1959 


.. 3,046,000 


1,924,000 


1,122,000 


2,183,000 


863,000 


1,812,000 


1,234,000 


1960 


. 3,227,000 


2,004,000 


1,223,000 


2,323,000 


904,000 


1,929,000 


1,298,000 


1961 


- 3,474,000 


2,135,000 


1,339,000 


2,552,000 


sj:,ooo 


2,121,000 


1,353,000 


1962 


- 3,753,000 


2,290,000 


1,463,000 


2,725,000 


1,028,000 


2,340,000 


1,413,000 


1963 


- 4,031.000 


2,446,000 


1,585,000 


2,881,000 


1,151,000 


2,581,000 


1,450,000 


1964 


- 4,433,000 


2,670,000 


1,764,000 


3,204,000 


1,229,000 


2,875,000 


1,559,000 


1905 


- 4,945,000 


2,966,000 


1,979,000 


3,656,000 


1,289,000 


3,273,000 


1,672,000 


1966 


- 5,317,000 


3,137,000 


2,180,000 


3,986,000 


1,331,000 


3,572,000 


1,745,000 


PROJECTED 3 


1967 


- 5,801,000 


3,417,000 


2,384,000 


4,258,000 


1,543,000 


3,932,000 


1,869,000 


1968 


- 6,150,000 


3,595,000 


2,555,000 


4,510,000 


1,641,000 


4,205.000 


1,945,000 


1969 


. 6,259,000 


3,631,000 


2,628,000 


4,586,000 


1,673,000 


4,315,000 


1,945,000 


1970 


. 6,481,000 


3,736,000 


2,744,000 


4,746,000 


1,735,000 


4,501,000 


1,980,000 


1971 


. 6,761,000 


3,872,000 


2,889,000 


4,949,000 


1,812,000 


4,727,000 


2,034,000 


1972 


. 7,082,000 


4,028,000 


3,054,000 


5,179,000 


1,903,000 


4,992,000 


2,089,000 


1973 


. 7,401,000 


4,186,000 


3,215,000 


5,409,000 


1,992,000 


5,249,000 


2,151,000 


1974 


. 7,708,000 


4,330,000 


3,378,000 


5,631,000 


2,077,000 


5,503,000 


2,205,000 


1975 


. 8,002,000 


4,465,000 


3,536,000 


5,840,000 


2,162,000 


5,748,000 


2,254,000 


1976 


. 8,259,000 


4,585,000 


3,673,000 


6,024,000 


2,234,000 


5,964,000 


2,295,000 



* SOURCES: Enrollment data and estimates are based on 
U.S. Department of Healtn, Education, and Welfare, Office 
of Education publications: (1) “Opening (Fall) Enrollment 
in Higher Education,” annually, 1956 through 1966; (2) 
“Resident and Extension Enrollment in Institutions of 
Higher Education,” biennially, 1955 through 1963. 

* Total opening fall degree-credit enrollment by level and 
attendance status 1955 to 1966 was estimated from first-term 
enrollment by level and attendance status reported in 

Comprehensive Report on Enrollment” surveys, biennially, 
1955 through 1961, and in the “Residence and Migration 
of College Students” survey, fall 1963. The estimates were 
adjusted to agree with degree-creditenrollmentby attendance 
status reported in the “Opening Fall Enrollment” surveys, 
1962 through 1965, and with the total degree-credit and 
nondegree-credit enrollment by attendance status reported in 
the “Opening Fall Enrollment” survey of 1966. 

» The projection of undergraduate opening fall degree-credit 
enrollment in all institutions of higher education, by sex and 



by control of institution, is based on the assumption that in 
each enrollment category the proportion of total enrollment 
at the undergraduate level will continue the 1955-63 trend 
J 1976. 

The projection of undergraduate opening fall degree-credit 
enrollment in all institutions by attendance status is based on 
theassumption thatin each enrollment category the estimated 
1965 ratio of full-time eni oilmen t to total enrollment will 
remain constant to 1976. 

The projections include in each year, in addition to the 
number of enrollments based on the 1955-63 trend, an 
estimated 59,000 veterans enabled to attend college through 
aid provided by the Veterans' Readjustment Benefits Act of 
1966. Veterans who would have attended without this 
assistance are assumed to be included in the trend projection. 

For further methodological details, see appendix table A. 

NOTE. — Data are for 50 States and the District of 
Columbia for all years. Because of rounding, detail may not 
add to totals. 



Table 14. Estimated v.ndergraduate opening fall degree-credit resident and exknstm enrollment in 

A-vear institutions of higher education by sex, by attendance status, and by control of institution: United 

States, 1 966 to 1 976' * 



Year (fall) 
(1) 


Under- 




Sex 


Attendance status 


Control 


graduate 

degree-credit 

enrollment 

(2) 


Men 

(3) 


Women 

(4) 


Full-time Part-time 

(5) (6) 


Public Private 

(7) (8) 



AUOO— — — - - 


2 309 000 


1957 


2’,39l’,000 


1958 


.... 2,539,000 


1959 


.. 2,636,000 


1960 


. .. 2,776,000 


1961 


.... 2,956,000 


1962 


.. 3,163,000 


1963 


3,406,000 


1964 


.. 3,722,000 


1965 


.. 4,103,000 


1966 


.... 4,365,000 



a: 

^1 


813,000 


1,546,000 


845,000 


1,625,000 


914,000 


1,664,000 


972,000 


1,722,000 


1,054,000 


1,816,000 


1,141,000 


1,924,000 


1,239,000 


2,059,000 


1,347,000 


2,230,000 


1,492,000 


2,444,000 


1,659,000 


2,562,000 


1,804,000 



1,719,000 


590,000 


1,758,000 


633,000 


1,876,000 


662,000 


1,957,000 


679,000 


2,077,000 


699,000 


2,258,000 


699,000 


2,408,000 


755,000 


2,553,000 


853,000 


2,808,000 


914,000 


3,160,000 


943,000 


3,405,000 


960,000 



1,235,000 


1,074,000 


1,302,000 


1,089,000 


1,402,000 


1,137,000 


1,456,000 


1,181,000 


1,537,000 


1,239,000 


1,665,000 


1,291,000 


1,821,000 


1,342,000 


2,030,000 


1,377,000 


2,254,000 


1,469,000 


2,535,000 


1,569,000 


2,728,000 


1,637,000 



PROJECTED ® 



1967 4,746,000 

1968-- 5,010,000 

1969 5,084,000 

1970 5,248,000 

1971-- 5,467,000 

1972 5,702,000 

1973 5,942,000 

1974 6,174,000 

1975 6,387,000 

1976 6,574,000 



2,776,000 


1,969,000 


2,907,000 


2,104,000 


2,921,000 


2,163,000 


2,992,000 


2,257,000 


3,093,000 


2,374,000 


3,203,000 


2,500,000 


3,313,000 


2,630,000 


3,411,000 


2,763,000 


3,502,000 


2,884,000 


3,580,000 


2,994,000 



3,642,000 


1,104,000 


3,845,000 


1,165,000 


3,902,000 


1,182,000 


4,028,000 


1,220,000 


4,196,000 


1,271,000 


4,377,000 


1,325,000 


4,561,000 


1,381,000 


4,740,000 


1,435,000 


4,903,000 


1,484,000 


5,047,000 


1,527,000 



2,995,000 


1,751,000 


3,191,000 


1,819,000 


3,268,000 


1,813,000 


3,402,000 


1,846,000 


3,573,OuO 


1,894,000 


3,761,000 


1,942,000 


3,946,000 


1,996,000 


4,132,000 


2,043,000 


4,302,000 


2,085,000 


4,455,000 


2,119,000 



» SOURCES: Eiirollment data and estimates are based on 
U.S. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare. Office 
of Education publications: (D "Opening (Fall) Enrollment 
in Higher Education.” annually, 1C56 through 1966; (2) 
"Resident and Extension Enrollment in Institutions of 
Higher Education,” biennially, 1955 through 1963. 

* Total opening fall degree-credit enrollment in 4-year 
institutions by level a.id attendance status 1955 to 1966 was 
estimated from first-term enrollment by level and attendance 
status reported in the "Comprehensive Report on EnroL- 
ment" surveys, biennially, 1935 through 1961 and in ti*.- 
"Residence and Migration of College Students” survey, fall 
1963. The estimates '.vere adjusted to agree with enrollment 
by attendance status reported in the "Opening Fall Enroll- 
ment” surveys. 1962 through 1965, and with the total 
degree-credit and ncndegree-credit enrollment by attendance 
status reported in the "Opening Fall Enroibnent” survey 

of 1966. . 

» The projection of undergraduate opening fall degree-credit 
enroUraeat in 4-year institutions of higher education by sex 



and control of institution is based on the assumption that in 
each enrollment category the proportion of total enrollment 
at the undergraduate level will continue the 1955-63 trend to 
1976. 

The projection of undergraduate opening fall degree* *<;redit 
enrollment in 4-year institutions by attendance status is 
based on the assumption that in each enrollment category the 
estimated 1965 ratio of full-time enrollment to total enroll- 
ment will remain constant to 1976. 

The projections inc* 'de in each year, in addition to the 
number of enrollments based on the 1955-63 Vend* an 
estimated 49,000 veterans enabled to attend college through 
aid provided by the Veterans* Readjustment Benefits Act of 
1966. Veterans who would have attended without this 
assistance are assumed to be included in the trend projection. 

For further methodological details, see appendix table A. 

NOTE. — Data are for 50 States and the District of 
Columbia for all years. Because of rounding, detail may not 
add to totals. 
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Table 15 . — Estimated opening fall nondegree-credit resident and extension enrollment in institutions 
of higher education, by attendance status and by control of institution: United Stales, 1966 to 1976^ 



Year (fall) 
(1) 


Total non- 
degree-credit * 


Attendance status > 


Control 




(2) 


Full-time 

(3) 


Part-time 

(4) 


Publio 

(6) 


Private 

(6) 





168,000 


6V,000 


101,000 


126,000 


42,000 


1957 


176,000 


70,000 


106,000 


133,000 


4S,000 


1968 


187,000 


75,000 


112,000 


143,000 


44,000 


1959 


194,000 


78,000 


116,000 


149,000 


45,000 


1960 


189,000 


76,000 


113,000 


144,000 


45,000 


1961 


187,000 


75,000 


112,000 


141,000 


46,000 


1962 


226,000 


90,000 


136,000 


176,000 


50,000 


1963 


271,241 


108,000 


163,000 


217,394 


53,847 


1964 


329,847 


132,000 


198,000 


288,181 


41,666 


1965 


394,539 


158,000 


237,000 


.345,154 


49,385 


1966 * 


443,000 


177,000 


266,0(yj 


391,000 


53,000 



PROJECTED * 



1967 - 471,000 

1968 502,000 

1969 515,000 

1970. - 536,000 

1971 - 564,000 

1972. 595,000 

1973 — 626,000 

1974 - 655,000 

1975 - 684,000 

1976 710,000 



^ SOURCES: Enrollment data and estimates are based on 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of 
Education circulars: (1) “Opening (Fall) Enrollment in Higher 
Education,” annually, 1955 through 1906; (2) “Resident and 
Extension Enrollment in Institutior^ of Higher Education,” 
biennially, 1955 through 1961; and (3) sample survey of 
full-time equivalent enrollments and credit hours, fall 1964, 
unpublished. 

* Nondegr^e-credit opening fall enrollment includes enroll- 
ment in occupational or general studies programs not chiefly 
creditable toward a bachelor's or higher degree but exclude 
enioHment in adult education courses. 

K jndegrce-credit opening fall enrollment estimatos for the 
years prior to 1963 were based on "Comprehensive Report of 
Enrollment” surveys, 1955 through 1961. 

* Estimates of attendance status of students were based on 
the 1964 sample survey of full-time equivalent enrollments 
and credit hours. 

^ Nondegree-credit opening fall enrollment estimates for 
1966 were based on fall 1966 survey of total degree-credit and 
nondegree-credit enrollment not reported separately and on 
fall 1965 survey of total degree-credit enrollment and total 
nondegree-credit enrollment reported separately. 

* The projection of nondegree credit enrollment in all 



189,000 


282,000 


415.000 


56,000 


202,000 


300,000 


444,000 


58,000 


207,000 


308,000 


457,000 


58,000 


215,000 


321,000 


477,000 


59,000 


227,000 


337,000 


603,000 


61,000 


239,000 


356,000 


532,000 


33,000 


252,0C0 


374,000 


561,000 


65,000 


263,000 


392,000 


589,000 


66,000 


275,000 


409,000 


616,000 


68,000 


285,000 


425,000 


641,000 


69,000 



institutions of higher education by control of instituti^^n is 
based on the assumption that in each control category the 
1965 ratio of opening fall nondegree-credit enrollment 
o|>ening fall degree-credit enrollment will remain constant 
to 1970. 

The projection of nondegree-credit enrollment in all 
institutions of higher education by attendance status is based 
on the assumption that the ratio of full-time nondegree-credit 
enrollment to total nondegree-credit enrollment from the 
1964 full-time equivalent enrollmec ^ and credit hours sample 
survey will (1) apply to both public and private institutions, 
and (2) remain constant to 1976. These ratios were 40 percent 
full time, 60 percent part time. 

The projections include in each year, in addition to the 
number of enrollments based on the 1956-66 trend, an 
estimated 5,000 veterans enabled to attend college through aid 
provided by the Veterans’ Readjustment Benefits Actef 1966. 
Veterans who would have attended wit'^ 7ut this assistance 
are assumed to be included in the trend ^ /ejections. 

For further methodological details, see appendix table A. 

NOTE. — Data are for 50 States and the District of 
Columbia for all years. Because of rounding, detail may not 
add to totals. 
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I SOURCES: Enrollment data and eatimatcs are based qu 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office 
of Education circulars: (1) “Opening (Fall) Enrollment in 
Higher Education,” annually, 1956 through 1906; (2) 
“Resident and Extension Enrollment in Institutions of Higher 
Education,” biennially, 1955 through 1961; and (3) sample 
survey of full-time equivalent enrollments and credit hours, 
fall 1964, unpublished. 

* The estimate of full-time equivalent opening fall enroll- 
ment 1956 to 1966 is the sum of full-time opening fall 
enrollment and tuii-time equivalent of part-time opening fall 
enrollment. (Full-time and part-time opening fall degree-credit 
enrollment is shown in table 8. Full-time and part-time 
opening fall nondegree-credit enrollment is shown in table 15.) 

The estimate of full-time equivalent of part-time enrollment 
is based on the proportion of part-time enrollment found to be 
equivalent to full-time enrollment for degree-creait students 
and for nondegree-credit students in the 1964 sample survey 
of full-time equivalent enrollment and credit hours. These 
equivalents were: For degree-credit enrollment, 33 percent 



of part time; for nondegree-credit enrollment 28 percent of 
part time. 

*The projection of the full-time equivalent of part-time 
enrollment is based on the assumption that the 1964 per- 
cc -tages of part-time enrollment equivalent to full-time 
enrollment (33 percent for degree-credit students and 28 
percent for nondegree-credit students) will remain constant 
to 1976. 

The projections include in each year, in addition to the 
number of full-time equivalent enrollments based on the 

iAc<i aa n»% ifi nnn ftill.fimA ^niitvftlAnf 

W C4V..V., V* .. ^ « X. • — w— - — . — - 

enrollments of \ iterans enabled to attend college through aid 
provided by the Veterans* Readjustment Benefits Act of 1966. 
Veterans '?'ho would have attended without this assistance 
are assumed to be included in the trend projections. 

For further methodological details, see appendix table A. 
NOTE.— Data are for 50 States and the District of 
Columbia for all years. Because of rounding, detail may not 
add to totals. 
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Chapter II 



High School Graduates and College Degrees 

Frances E. Ryan and Nadine C. Brown 



High school graduates 

The number of high school graduates increased from 1 .4 million in the school year 1956 -57 to an estimated 
2 7 million in 1966 -67, and is expected to increase to 3.6 million in 1976 -77. These figures include gradu- 
ates from ail public and nonpublic high schools in the United States. Fewer than one percent of the 
public school graduates are from Federal schools for Indiana, schools on Federal installations, residential 
schools for exceptional children, and subcollegiate departments of colleges and universities. About three 
percent of the nonpublic school graduates are from residential schools for exceptional children and 
subcollegiate departments of colleges and universities. The remainder are from regular ncnpublic day 
schools. 

The number of high school graduates is not expected to increase as fast in the next 10 years as it c id 
in the last decade. The increase between 1956 -57 and 1966-67 was 85 percent. The increase between 
1966-67 and 1976-77 is projected as 33 percent. This smaller increase is in line with the leveling off in the 
projected number of 18-year-olds. The increase in this age group was 57 percent between 1956-57 and 
1966-67 but is projected to be only 19 percent between 1966-67 and 1976-77. 

Projected high school graduates by sex and by control of school are shown in table 17 . The projection 
of public high school graduates to 1976-77 is based on the assumption that, for boys and for girls sepa- 
rate! -, high scnool graduates expressed as a percentage of the 18-year-old population will follow the 
1956 -57 to 1966-67 trend. The projection of nonpublic high school graduates is based on the assumptions 
that (1) the ratio of nonpublic high school graduates to public high school graduates will approximate the 
ratio of nonpublic grade 9-12 enrollments to public grade 9-12 enrollments in each year; and (2) the 
1956-57 to 1966-67 trend in this ratio will continue to 1976-77. 

Girls make up slightly more than half of the graduates at the present time although the number 
of 18-year-old boys exceeds the number of 18-year-old girls. The number of boys graduating, however, 
has been increasing faster than the number of girls. The percentage increase between 1956-57 and 
1966-67 was 91 for boys, and 79 for girls. 

The number of graduates from nonpublic schools has been increasing more slowly than the number 
from public schools. The increase for nonpublic schools between 1956-57 and 1966-67 was 64 percent, for 
public schools, 88 percent. The increases in the 1966-67 to 1976-77 period are expected to be 20 percent 
for nonpublic schools and 34 percent for public schools. 

Earned degrees by level and sex 

Earned degrees for each sex at all levels— bachel- r’s and first-professional, master’s and doctor’s— have 
shown large increases in the last 10 years. The estimated increases were: Bachelor’s degrees, over 60 
percent; master’s degrees and doctor’s degrees, each over 100 percent. These growth rates are expected to 
be maintained at or near the same levels during the next 10 years. 

The total number of bachelor’s and first-professional degrees granted annually rose from 338,000 m 
1956-57 to an estimated 570,000 in 1966-67, and is expected to be 961,000 in 1976-77. The proportion 
granted to women rose from 35 percent of the total granted in 1956-57 to an estimated 41 percent m 
1966-67 and, on the basis of this trend, is expected to increase to 44 percent in 1976-77. 

The number of master^s degrees climbed from 62,000 in 1956-57 to an estimated 133,000 in U66- 
and are e.xpected to be 248,000 in 1976-77. The proportion of master’s degrees granted to w'omen was 
32 percent in 1964-65 and is expected to remain at or slightly below this level during the next 12 years. 

The annual output of doctor’s degrees increased from 8,800 in 1956-57 to an estimated 18,800 m 
1966-6? and is expect 'd to be 38.700 in 1976-77. The proportion ji doctor’s degrees granted to women 
was 11 percent in 1064-65 and is expected to remain near this level during ti»c ne.xt 12 years. ^ 

The projected degrees by level and sex are .shown in table 1 S. Each level was projected .separately lor 
men and for women. The main assumption underlying the.se projections was that the relationships 
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between college-age population and the number of degrees granted at each of the three levels during the 
1967-68 <o 1976-77 period will continue the 1956-57 through 1964-65 trend. The trend, which is toward 
an increasing percentage of the college-age population completing undergraduate requirements and 
continuing on for advanced degrees, is reflected in the degree projections presented here. 

Further details on the methodology may be found in appendix table B. 



Earned degrees by level and field 

The fields presented are divided into two main groups at each level. These groups are (a) natural sciences 
and related professions and (b) social sciences, humanities, and related professions. The fields mclud^ 
both groups and the percentage distribution of degrees by ievei and nem lor ine years i«ou-o, , , 

and 1976 -77 are shown in table 19. . , , <r.i- 

The projected number of earned degrees by level and field are shown in tables 20, and . ese 

projections are based on the assumption that the percentage distribution of degrees by uCu for each 
level will continue the 1956-57 to 1964-65 trend. For example, if the proportion of total degrees gramed 
in a particular field has been increasing, it is assumed that it will continue to increa^. The proportions 
thus projected, which are summarized in table 19, were applied to the projected total number of degrees 
for the corresponding level shown in appendix table I. Separate projections were made for men and 

for women. 



First-level degrees by field 

In 1956-57 about one-fourth of all first-level degrees (bachelor’s and first-professional degrees) were 
awarded in'the fields of study constituting the natural sciences -md related professions. The remaining 
three-fourths were awarded in the social sciences, humanities, and related professions. These proportions 

are expected to change little between 1956-57 and 1976-77. o«nnn i ',7 

The total number of first-level degrees granted in the natural sciences rose from 96,W0 m 1956-07 
to an estimated 145,000 in 1966-67 and is expected to be 242,000 in 1976-77, First-level degrees panted 
in the social sciences, humanities, and related professions rose from 244,000 in 1956-57 to an estimated 

429 000 in 1966-67, and are expected to total 728,000 in 1976-77. 

' First-level degrees by the field of study in which they were awarded aie shown in table 20, The three 
fastest growing fields of study at this level are mathematics and statistics, foreign languages, and 
psychology. The numbers of degrees in the field of agriculture and forestry are expected to decrease, 
while those in the Health professions are expected to remain almost static. 



Second-level degrees by field 

The proportion of second-level degrees awarded in the natural sciences and related professions is expected 
to rise from one-fifth of all second-level degrees in 1956-57 to a projected one-third in 1976-77. Con- 
versely the proportion of these degrees awarded in the social sciences, humanities, and related professions 
is expected to drop from fourth-fifths in 1956-57 to two-thirds in 1976-77. , , , . 

The total number of second-level degrees awarded in the natural sciences and related professions rose 
from 14 000 in 1956-57 to an estimated 38,000 in 1966-67 and is expected to be 85,000 by 1976-77^ 
Second-level degrees in the group of fields composed of the social sciences, humanities, and related 
professions rose from 48,000 in 1956-57 to an estimated 95,000 in 1966-67 and arc expected to rise to 

163,000 by 1976-77. • . ui oi mu fa.*... 

Second-level degrees by the fields in which they were awarded are shown in table 21. The fastest 

growing fields at this level are science (general program), mathematics and statistics, and library science. 

Slightly less than half as many degrees are expected in 1976-77 in agriculture and forestry as were 

granted in 1956-57. on i 

Master’s degrees in education are expcvted to increase only 26 percent between 1966-67 and 

1976-77 The number of degrees in education does not reflect the total number of persons preparing to 
teach however. Prospective teachers earning degrees with majors in subject fields such as mathemat.cs, 
sciences English, and history are included with the appropriate subject fields rather than in education. 
The actual number of prospective teachers with majors in subject fields has shown large increases 

recently. 

Doctor’s degrees by field 

Nearly one-half of all doctor’s degrees awarded in 1956-57 were in the subject fields which make up the 
natural sciences and related professions. This proportion is exoected to rise to 55 percent by 1976-7/ 
The remaining doctor’.s degrees will be awarded in the group of subject fields included unuer the social 
sciences, humanities, and related professions. 



The total number of doctor’s degrees granted in the natural sciences and related professions rose 
from 4,100 in 1956-57 to an estimated 9,600 in i966-67 and is expected to be 21,100 in 1976-77. Doctor’s 
degrees granted in the social sciences, humanities, and related professions rose from 4,600 in 1956-57 to an 
estimated 9,200 in 1966-67 and are expected to be 17,600 by 1976-77. 

Doctor’s degrees by area of specialization are shown in table 22. The fastest growing subject fields 
were engineering, mathematics and statistics, and social work. The only field of study with no increase in 
doctor’s degrees expected in 1976—77 over 1966-67 is the health professions. 
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1956-57 1961-62 1966-67 1971-72 1976-77 




Table 17 . — Total high school grailuates, by sex and by control of school: United States, 1956-57 to 1976-77^ 

(In thouAandfl] 





Year 

(1) 




Total high 
school 


Sex 




Control • 






graduates * 
(2) 




Girls 

(4) 


Public 

(5) 


Private 

(6) 


1956-57 - --- 






1,446 


696 


750 


1,282 


164 


1957 58 






1,513 


729 


784 


1,344 


169 


1958-59 






1,639 


790 


849 


1,447 


192 


1959-80 






1,864 


898 


966 


1,633 


231 


1960-61 






1,971 


958 


1,013 


1,732 


239 


1961 62 






1,925 


941 


984 


1,685 


240 


1962 63 






1,950 


959 


991 


1,717 


233 


1963 64 






2,290 


1,^23 


1,167 


2,015 


275 


1064^6.5 






2,638 


1,301 


1,337 


2,366 


272 


1965-66 * 






2,644 


1,314 


1,330 


2,373 


271 


1966-67 ‘ 






2,673 


1,329 


1,344 


2,404 


269 



PROJECTED • 



1Q67-6R 


2,742 


1,364 


1,378 


2,468 


274 


’•Q6R 6Q ^ 


2,855 


1,421 


1,434 


2,572 


283 


1QHQ*70 - 


2,973 


1,481 


1,492 


2,681 


292 


1Q7H-71 


3,087 


1,538 


1,549 


2,789 


298 


1071 -75> 


3,189 


1,590 


1,599 


2,883 


306 


1079*7.3 


3,272 


1,633 


1,639 


2,961 


311 


1973-74 


3,360 


1,678 


1,682 


3,046 


314 


1974*75 


3,435 


1,716 


1,719 


3,117 


318 


1976-76 - 


3,485 


1,742 


1,743 


3,165 


320 


1976-77- - 


3,552 


1,778 


1,774 


3,229 


323 



» SOURCES : High school graduate data and estimates are 
based onU.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Office of Education, publications: (1) “Statistics of Public 
Schools," fall 1964 through fall 1966; (2) “Statistics of State 
School Systems," biennially, 1955—56 through 1959-60; and 
(3) “Nonpublic School Enrollments in Grades 9-12, Fall 1964, 
and Graduates, 1963-64." 

* Includes regular public and nonpublic schools, residential 
schools for exceptional cnildren, subcollegia te departments of 
institutions of higher education. Federal schools for Indians, 
and schools on Federal installations. 

• More than 99 percent of public school graduates and 97 
percent of nonpublic school graduates are graduates of regular 
day schools. 

♦ Preliminary. 

• Estimated. 

t The projection of public high school graduates is based on 



the assumptions: (1) The number of boys graduating 
expressed as a percentage of the number of boys in the 
population 18 years of age, will follow the 1956-57 to 1966—67 
trend; and (2) the number of girls graduating, expressed as a 
percentage of the number of girls in the popuTation 18 years 
of age, will follow the 1956-57 to 1966-67 trend. 

The projection of nonpublic high school graduates is based 
on the assumptions: (1) The number of nonpublic high school 
graduates will be the same percentage of public high school 
graduates as the nonpublic enrollment in grades 9-12 is of 
public enrollment in grades 9-12; and (2) the percentage 
of boys among nonpublic high school graduates (48.2 percent 
in 1963-64) will remain constant to 1976-77. 

For further methodological details, see appendix table B. 

NOTE. — Data are for 50 States and the District of 
Columbia for all years. Because of rounding, detail may not 
add to totals. 
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Table 18 . — Earned degrees, by level and sex: United SiaUs, 1956-57 to 1976-77 ^ 





Bachelor’s and first-professional 
degrees * 


Master’s (except Ist-professional) 1 
degrees * 


Doctor’s (except Ist-professional) 
degrees < 


X ear 
(1) 


Total 

(2) 


Men 

(3) 


Women 

(4) 


Total 

(5) 


Men 

(6) 


Women 

(7) 


Total 

(8) 


Men 

(9) 


Women 

(10) 


1956-57 


338,436 


221,650 


116,786 


61,940 


41,329 


20,611 


8,756 


7,817 


939 


1957-58 


363,502 


241,560 


121,942 


eC KQR 

V/VX , 


44.229 


21,357 


8,942 

/\ r\ r\r\ 


7,978 

4r\ nrv « 


964 

/\n/\ 


1958-59 


382,904 


253,488 


129,416 


69,559 


47,389 


22,170 


y ,oou 


0,0/ 1 


XJOXf 


1959-60 


392,440 


254,063 


138,377 


74,435' 


50,898 


23,537 


9,829 


8,801 


1,028 


1960-61 


398.712 


254,216 


144,496 


78,227 


54,128 


24,099 


10,575 


9,463 


1,112 


1961-62 


417,846 


260,531 


157,315 


87,855 


58,686 


29,169 


11,622 


10,377 


1,245 


1962-63 


447,622 


273,169 


174,453 


91,366 


62,911 


28,455 


12,822 


11,448 


1,374 


1963-64 


498,654 


298,046 


200,608 


101,050 


68,969 


32,081 


14,490 


12,955 


1 ,535 


1964-65 


535,031 


317,669 


217,362 


112,124 


76,161 


35,963 


16,467 


14,692 


1,775 


1965-66 ® 


536,000 


316,000 


220,000 


126,100 


86,000 


40,100 


17,500 


15,600 


i ,900 


1966-67 » 


570,000 


335,000 


235,000 


132,800 


90,800 


42,000 


18,800 


16,800 


2,000 


PROJECTED • 


1967-68 


673,000 


393,000 


280,000 


134,700 


92,500 


42,200 


21,000 


18,700 


2,300 


1968-69 


739,000 


430,000 


309,000 


145,300 


100,000 


45,300 


23,600 


21,000 


2,600 


1969-70 


736,000 


427,000 


309,000 


173,600 


120,000 


53,600 


24,800 


22,100 


2,700 


1970-71 


750,000 


432,000 


318,000 


193,000 


134,000 


59,000 


24,900 


22,200 


2,700 


1971-72 


779,000 


447,000 


332,000 


194,200 


135,000 


59,200 


26,800 


23,900 


2,900 


1972-73 


816,000 


465,000 


351,000 


200,700 


140,000 


60,700 


32,000 


28,500 


3,500 


1973-74 


856,000 


486,000 


370,000 


210,200 


147,000 


63,200 


35,500 


31,600 


3,900 


1974-75 


894,000 


505,000 


389,000 


221,500 


155,000 


66,500 


35,800 


31,900 


3,900 


1975-76 


. 930,000 


523,000 


407,000 


235,200 


165,000 


70,200 


36,900 


32,800 


4,100 


1976-77 


. 961,000 


537,000 


424,000 


247,700 


173,700 


74,000 


38,700 


34,400 


4,300 



1 SOURCES: Degree data from U.S. Department of 
Health. Education, and Welfare. Office of Education publica- 
tions on “Earned Degrees Conferred by Institutions of Higher 
Education” (195C-57 through 1963-C4) and unpublished data 
for 1964-66. 

* First-professional degrees include: (1) Bachelors degre^ 
roQuiring 6 or more years of work; (2) master s degrees in 
prof essional fields which have not been preceded by a 
professional degree in the same field; and (3) doctor’s depees 
in certain fields which have not been preceded by professional 
degrees in the same field, such as doctor of jurisprudence, 
doctor of medicine, doctor of dental surgery, and doctor of 
veterinary medicine. The number of first-professional degrees 
was reported for the academic year 1964-65 as 45.946 or 
about 8.5 percent of total bachelor’s and first-professional 
degrees. 

I Master’s degrees include: (1) Master’s degrees preceded 
by the 4-year bachelor’s degree; (2) 2d-professional degrees 
pieoeded by the 5-or-more year filrst-professional degree; and 



(3) professional degrees beyond the second-professional degree 
but below the level of the doctorate, such as education 
specialist. 

< Doctor’s degrees include: (1) The Ph.D. in any field; and 
(2) such degrees as doctor of education, doctor of juridical 
science, doctor of public health (preceded by professional 
degree in medicine or sanitary engineering). 

* Estimated. 

• The projection of earned degrees is based on the assump- 
tion that the percentage of degrees to population for each 
level and sex will continue the 1955-56 to 1964-65 trends. 
(Age of the population at the time of graduation for the first 
level was assumed to be 22 years; for the second level. 
24 years; for the doctorate level, 27 years.) 

For methodological details, see appendix table B. 

NOTE.— Data include 50 States and the District of 
Columbia for all years. Data for the United States and 
outlying areas are shown in appendix table I. Because of 
rounding, detail may not add to totals. 
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Table 21. — Earned maste''*s {except first-professional) degrees, hy field: United States and outlying areas, 1956-57 to 1976-77 * 

A. Natural sciences and related professions 
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Teachers 



Alice R. Pool and Linda E. Gibson 

Classroom teachers in regular elementary and secondary day schools 

The number of classroom teachers in public and nonpublic elementary 

1 354 000 in fall 1956 to 2.019,000 in fall 1966, and is expected to be 2,292,000 by fall 1976. These numbers 
for 1966 and 1976 include the additions resulting from the Elementary and Secondary Education c 

of 1965. This Act is e.xpected to account for ar. increase in the number ', 07 ^ 0 ? ill 

schools o'" about 70,000 in 1967; 80,000 in 1968; and 90,000 each year from 1969 through 1976. Of the 
increased'number, 37 percent are expected, on the basis of 1966 experience, to be elementary teachers and 

63 percent to be secondary teachers. , , no rr,i ■ 

Projected classroom teachers by control and level of school are shown m table 23. The projections 
of teachers employed in public schools shown in section A of the table include the additional "^mber o 
teachers expected as the result of the operation of the Elementary and Secondary 
projections in section B are based on the assumption that, m the ao^ence of the Act the 19o6-1964 trend 
of pupil-teacher ratios would have continued to 1976. These projections were made by dividing enroll- 
ments projected by control and le^el of school (table 3) by th.i corresponding projected pupil-teacher 

ratios in section B of table 24. i i ^ f ^ 

The number of classroom teachers in public and nonpublic secondary schools increased from 

499 000 in 1956 to 857,000 in 1966 and is expected to be 1,104,000 in 1976. In the elementary sc cm s, 
the number of classroom teachers increased from 854,000 in 1956 to 1,162,000 in 1966 and is exacted to 
be 1 188 000 in 1976. The number of secondary school teachers is increasing at a faster rate than ele- 
menlary’school teachers because of a larger enrollment-rate increase and a lower pupil-teacher ratio in 
the secondary schools, and because of the shift of public ^venth- and 

elementary into the secondary schools. The number of secondary school teachers in 1966 was 72 percent 
greater than in 1956, while the increase in the number of elementary school teachers for the same period 

Abort^85 percent of the elementary and 90 percent of the secondary school teachers were m public 
schools in 1966 and these percentages are e.xpected to continue through l97o. e ^ ° 
school teachers increased from 1,199,000 in 1956 to 1,788,000 m 1966 and is expected to be 2,018,000 m 
1976 4s previously stated, these numbers include 70.000 in 1967 and 90.000 in 1976 as the estimated 
additions resulting from the operation of the Elementarv and Secondary Education 
school teachers increased from 155,000 in 1956 to 231,000 in 1966 and are expected to be 274,000 m 1976 
Public and nonpiiblic school pupil-teacher ratios on which the n L 

shown in table 24. The public elementary school pupil-teacher ratio decreased iroin 29.6 to 7.0 

1966 and is expected to be 25.1 in 1976. Without the benefits of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 the ratio projected on the basis of the 1956-1964 trend (section B) 

1976. The public secondary school pupil-teacher ratio increased slightly between 19o6 ( 

21.2 to 21.4) but under the operation of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act is expected to drop 

° ^^Nonpublic school inipil-teacher ratios are higher than public in the elementary division and lower 
than public in the secondary division. The nonpiiblic elementary school pupil-teacher ratio d«crea^ 
from 38.9 in 1956 to 33.1 in 1966, and based on this trend is expected to drop to 26.1 ^^7^ ^ 

nonpublic secondary school pupil-teacher ratio increased from 16.5 m 1956 to 17.o in 1966, and isexpecte 
to remain at approximately this level through 1976. 

Denu Tid for additional classroom teachers 

The demand for public elementary and .secondary school teachers not employed in the public schools in 
the previous year includes those needed to allow for increased enrollment, replacemem of teachers wi 
substandard credentials, and replacement of teachers leaving the profession (turnover). The demand 
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additional public school teachers (including returnees to the profession) to take care of ail of these needs 
was 961,000 in the hill 1962 through 1966 period; it would be expected to be 883,000 in 19^'^ through 1971, 
and 803,000 in 1972 through 1976 on the basis of trend alone. Allowance for the expected impact of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, however, will increase these totals to 944,000 and 
840,000, respectively. This means that 1.8 million new teachers or returnees to the profession will be 
employed by the public schools during the next 10 years, 1967 through 1976. The largest number is 
required for turnover, which will account for over 85 percent of this demand. 

The projected demand for additional public school teachers is shown in table 25. The number of 
teachers necessary to take care of enrollment increases was computed for each year as the difference 
between the total employed for the cu»'rent year and the total employed for the previous year. The 
number for turnover was based on the assumption that 8 percent of the total classroom teachers will leave 
the profession temporarily or permanently each year,^ and the number for replacement of teachers with 
substandard certificates was based on the aosumption that teachers with substandard certificatos would 
be reduced 220 per year, the average for the 1962 through 1966 p>eriod. Projection A includes the increases 
in classroom teachers due to the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 

The future demand for additional noiipublic school teachers is cx*'>coted to be smaller than in the 
past 5 years because enrollment increases are expected to be smaller. Auout 78,000 new nonpublic school 
teachers or returnees to the profession were employed during fall 1962 through fall 1966. This number is 
expiected to be about the same in 1967 through 1971, and to drop to 68,000 in 1972 through 1976. Approx- 
imately 145,000 additional nonpublic school teachers will be employed during the next 10 years, 1967 
through 1976. Turnover will account for 70 percent of this demand. 

The projected demand for additio’^al nonpublic elementary and secondary school teachers is shown 
in table 26. The number for taking care of enrollment increases was computed in the same manner as for 
public schools, and the number for turnover is based on the assumption thfit 4 p>ercent (one-half the 
public school rate) of the nonpublic school teachers leave the profession permanently or temporarily each 
year. This lower rate (4 percent) was assumed because about one-half of all nonpublic school teachers 
belong to religious orders where the turnover is presumably small. 
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Instructional staff in elementary and secondary schools 

The instructional staff in public elementary and secondary schools increased from 1.3 million in 1956 to 
2.0 million in 1966. It is expected to be 2.2 million in 1976 based on the 1955-1964 trend, and 2.3 million 
under projection A, table 27. These figures include principals, supervisors, librarians, and guidance and 
psychological personnel, as well as classroom teachers. Instructional staff and classroom teachers are not 
reported separately for nonpublic schools. It is believed that the primary responsibility of most profes- 
sional personnel employed by these schools is classroom teaching; therefore, the number of instructional 
staff in nonpublic schools showm here is the same as the number for nonpublic school teachers. 

Projected instructional staff is shown in table 27. Section A includes the expected effects of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. It is expected that the Act will produce an increase in 
instructional staff in regular public day schools over the number expected on the basis of trend alone 
(section B). This increase is e.xpected to be about 80,000 in 1967; 90,000 in 1968; and 100,000 each year 
finm 1969 through 1976. 

The public school instructional staff projection in section B is based on the assumption that instruc 
tional staff as a percentage of clas?''oom teachers will continue the 1955-1964 trend. The ratio of total 
public school instructional staff to classroom teachers increased from 107.5 in 1956 to 110.5 in 1966 and 
based oi trend alone would be expected to be 113.7 by 1976. These ratios were applied to the public 
classroom teacher figures shown in table 23 to obtain the pr ejections in section B. Nonpublic school 
instructional staff was assumed to lie 100 percent of the classroom teachers shown in table 23. 



Total instructional staff for resident degree-credit courses in institutions of higher 
education 

The total instructional staff for resident dcjree-credit courses in institutions of higher education increased 
from 250,000 in 1956-57 to an estimated 461,000 in 1966-67, and is e.xpected to be 662,000 in 1976-77. 
These figures include all full-time and part-time instructors and above, plus junior instructional staff 
employed for instruction in resident degree-credit courses. The junior instructional staff includes assistant 
instructors, teaching fellows, teaching assistants, and laboratory a.ssistants. 

Projected total instructional staff is shown in table 28. Thi.-' projection is ba.sed on the iissurnption 
that total degree-credit enrollment (api)cn(l!X table F) will increase to approximately 1) million by fall 
1976 and that the student-staff ratio will continue to increase as it has in the p;ist from 1 1.8 in 1956-57 to 



* Frank Lindenfeld, U..S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Office of Education. "Teacher Turnover in Public 
Elementary and Secondary Schools, 1959-60.” 
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; an estimated 13.0 in 1966-67, and to 14.3 by 1976-77. It is assumed that the percentage of total instruc- 

t tional staff employed as full-time instructor or above, as part-time instructor or above, and as junior 

■ instructional staff, will remain constant to 1976 at the 1963-64 levels of 57.1, 28.2, and 14.7, respectively. 

I Full-time equivalent instructional staff for resident degree-credit courses increased from 180,000 in 

j 1956-57 to an estimated 328,000 in 19S6-67 and is expected to rise to 471,000 in 1976-77. These figures 

i include full-time staff and the full-time equivalent of part-time instructors or above, plus the full-time 

j equivalent of junior instructional staff. In 1963-64, about 80 percent of the full-time equivalent instruc- 

j lionai Stan m6iniK?r» were eiiipio3^cu uu a vrivii vi*v 

I Projected full-time equivalent instructional staff for resident degree-credit courses is shown in 

I table 29. This projection is based on the assumption that the full-time equivalent of part-time staff 

j employed as instructors or above will remain at the 1963-64 level Oa 33 percent, and that this same 

i percent will apply to total junior instructional staff for which the full-time equivalent is not reported. 

! Projecvcd part-time instructor or above and projected junior instructional staff (table 28) were multiplied 

i by this percentage to obtain the projected full-time equivalents shown in table 29. 

1 

{ 

i Total professional staff in institutions of higher education 

Total full-time and part-time professional staff in institutions of higher education includes, in addition 
' to staff for instruction in resident degree-credit courses, full-time and part-time instructional staff 

I employed for extension courses, resident ncndegree-credit courses, and instruction by mail, radio, or 

televi.sion. It also includes full-time and part-time professional staff employed for administration and 
services, and for organized research. Full-time and part-time professional staff in institutions of higher 
education rose from 365,000 in 1956-57 to an estimated 701,000 in 1966-67, and is expected to be 1,006,000 
in 1976-77. 

Projected full-time and part-time professional staff is shown in table 30. It is based on the assumption 
that full-time and part-time professional staff other than that for instruction in resident degree-credit 
courses, as a percentage of total full-time and part-time instructional staff for resident degree-credit 
courses' will maintain to 1976-77 the same relationship that e.>cisted in 1963-64. These percentag*. ? w.-'i-e 
17.3 for other instructional staff, 16.4 for administration and services, and 18.2 for organized research. 

The estimated and projected full-time equivalent of total full-time and part-time professional staff is 
.«hown in table 31. The method of estimating and projecting full-time equivalent instructional staff for 
resident degree-credit courses is given in the footnotes to table 29. The 1963-64 ratio of full-time equivalent 
instructional staff to total full-time and part-time instructional staff for resident deeree-credit courses 
was 0.71. The totals for full-time and part-time staff employed for instruction in courses other than 
resident degree-credit courses and for administration and services, shown in table 30, were multiplied by 
the above ratio to obtain the full-time equivalents for this staff "^'ven in table 31. 

The estimation through 1966 — 67 of full-time equivalent of votal full-time and part-time staff for 
administration and services was also based on this ratio. The projection from 1967—68 to 1976-77 of 
i full-time equivalent staff for orgjinized research was based on the average increase per year in this staff 

from 1960-61 to 1966-67. The average annual increase of 5,000 was held constant to 1976-77. 

Demand for instructional staff in institutions of higher education 

The demand for addi ,'onal full-time equivalent instructional staff in institutions of higher education is 
expected to continue to increase during the next 10 years, 1967-68 through 1976-77. During the past 
5 years, 1962-63 thro igh 1966-67, the demand for additional full-time equivalent instructional staff was 
213,000. It is expected to be 21 1,000 in 1967-68 through 1971-72 and 234,000 in 1972-73 through 1976-77. 
These figures include the number needed for both increased enrollment and replacement of staff leaving 
the profession temporarily or permanently each year. The instructional staff includes those employed for 
extension courses, resident nondegree-credit courses, and instruction by mail, radio, or television, as well 
.".s the instructional staff for resident degree-credit couises. 

The projected demand for additional f'dl-time equivalent instructional staff is shown in the last 
three columns of table 32. It is ba.sed on the estimated and projected full-time equivalent instructional 
staff, and is projec^"d as the total of staff required for inc.rea.sed enrollment and for replacement of those 
who have left the profe.ssion either temporarily or permanently. Full-time equivalent staff required for 
increased enrollment is (a'mputed as the difference between the total number employed in successive 
; years. The requirements f >r reiilacement are estimated at 6 percent of the total number employed in 

i the previous year. 

i It should be noted that one of the b.asic a.s.sumptions underlying the demand for instructional staff 

i shown here is that the student-siaff ratios will continue to increa.se until 1976-77. Any reversal of this 

• trend will result in larger demimds for instructional staff than those presented here. 

' The assumption of a 6-percent replacement rate is based on unpublished data from a 1963 Office 

of Education study which showed that about 5 percent of the full-time instructors and above in 4-year 
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institutions intended to leave employment in institutions of higher education during the following year. 
If we estimate an additional 1 percent for mortality, the annual replacement rate is then 6 percent. 
If the requirement for replacement should be lower or higher than the assumed 6 percent per year, the 
demand for replacement of instructional staff would be altered somewhat. 



Demand for professional staff in institutions of higher education 

The professional staff in institutions of higher education includes in addition to instructionai staff, staff 
employed for general administration and services and staff enipluyed for organized research, as shown in 
tables 30 and 31. The demand for additional full-time equivalent professional staff is expected to continue 
to increase during the next 10 years, 1967-68 through 1976-77. During the past 5 years, 1962-63 through 
1966-67, the demand for additional full-time equivalent professional staff was 283,000, It is expected to 
be 287,000 in 1967-68 through 1971-72 and 322,000 m 1972-73 through 1976-77. These figures include 
the number needed for both increased enrollment and replacement of staff leaving the profession. 
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Table 2d.-Classroom teachers in regular elementary and secondary day schools, by control and by 

orgcLTiizalionoX level: United States, 1966-1976 ^ * 

Series C Population Projection 



[In thousands) 







Total public and n 


onpublic 




Public 




Nonpublic » (estimated) 






Year (fall) 
(1) 


K-12 

(2) 


Elemen- 

tary 

(3) 


Second- 

ary 

(4) 


K-12 

(5) 


Elemen- 

tary 

(6) 


Second- 

ary 

(7) 


K-12 

(8) 


Elemen- 

ti,ry 

(9) 


Second 

ary 

(10) 




1956 




.. 1,354 


854 


499 


1,199 


751 


447 


155 


103 




52 


1Q57 




1,423 


898 


525 


1,259 


786 


473 


164 


112 




52 


1Q58 




. 1,476 


931 


5-.5 


1,306 


815 


491 


170 


116 




54 


1959 




.. 1.531 


952 


580 


1,355 


832 


524 


176 


120 




56 


I960 




.. : J4 


984 


610 


1,408 


858 


550 


186 


126 




60 


1Q61 




.. 1,657 


1,002 


655 


1,461 


869 


592 


196 


133 




63 


1Q62 




.. 1,717 


1,026 


690 


1,508 


886 


621 


209 


140 




69 






.. 1,797 


1,053 


743 


1,578 


908 


669 


219 


145 




74 


1964.. 




.. 1,872 


1,090 


782 


1,648 


940 


708 


224 


150 




74 



A. INCLUDES EFFECT OF ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT OF 1965 

ACTUAL 



1965- . 
1966 < 



1 936 1,117 820 1,710 965 746 226 152 

2^019 1,162 857 1,788 1,005 783 231 157 



1967 


2,086 


1968 


2,137 


1969 


2,185 


1970 


2,216 


1971 


2,236 


1972 


2,247 


1973 


2,25G 


1974 


2,268 


1975 


2,270 


1976.- 


2,292 



PROJECTED 6 



1,190 


896 


1,843 


1,027 


1,204 


933 


1,892 


1,039 


1,217 


968 


1,937 


1,049 


1,216 


1,000 


1,960 


1,040 


1,210 


1,026 


1,977 


1,037 


1,199 


1,048 


1,988 


1,026 


1,185 


l,07i 


1,995 


1,010 


1,181 


1,087 


2,004 


1,003 


1,181 


1,098 


2,008 


996 


1,188 


1,104 


2,018 


1,000 



816 


243 


163 


80 


853 


245 


163 


80 


888 


248 


168 


80 


914 


256 


170 


86 


940 


259 


173 


86 


962 


259 


173 


86 


985 


261 


175 


86 


1,001 


264 


178 


86 


1,012 


271 


185 


86 


1,013 


274 


188 


86 



Sef footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 23. — Continued 

B. EXCLUDES EFFECT OF ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT OF 1965 



ESTIMATED « 



1965.. 

1966.. 




1,909 

1.958 


1,111 

1,140 


798 

818 


1,683 

1,727 


969 

983 


724 

744 


226 

231 


152 

157 


74 

74 










PROJECTED 


7 










1967.. 




2,016 


1,164 


852 


1,773 


1,001 


772 


243 


163 


80 


1968.. 




2,057 


1,175 


882 


1,812 


1,010 


802 


245 


165 


80 


1969.. 




2,096 


1,184 


911 


1,847 


1,016 


831 


248 


168 


80 


1970.. 




2,126 


1,183 


943 


1,870 


1,013 


857 


256 


170 


86 


1971.. 




2,146 


1,177 


969 


1,887 


1,004 


883 


259 


173 


86 


1972.. 




2,157 


1,166 


991 


1,898 


993 


905 


259 


173 


86 


1973.. 




2,166 


1,152 


1,014 


1,905 


977 


928 


261 


175 


86 


1974.. 




2,178 


1,148 


i,o:o 


1,914 


970 


944 


264 


178 


86 


1975.. 




2,189 


1,148 


1,041 


1,918 


963 


955 


271 


185 


86 


1976. . 




2,201 


1,154 


1,047 


1,927 


966 


961 


274 


188 


86 



1 SOURCES: Classroom teacher data and estimates 
based on U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Office of Education publications: (1) “Statistics of 
Public Schools,** fall 1964 thiough i960; (2) “Enrollment, 
Teachers, and Schoolhousing,** fall 1956 through 1963; (3) 
“Statistics of State School Systems,** 1961-62 and 1963-64; 
(4) “Statistics of Nonpublic Elementary Schools, 1961-62**; 
and (5) “Statisticsof Nonpublic Secondary Schools, 1960-61.*’ 

2 Includes full-time and part-time classroom teachers (in 
1966, 98 percent of teachers in the public schools were full 
time). Does not include teachers in residential schools for 
exceptional children, subcollegia te departments of institutions 
of higher education. Federal schools for Indians, and schools 
on Federal installations. 

* Instructional staff and classroom teachers aio not 
reported separately. Some data are estimated. 

* Preliminary data that include the effect of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. 

•The projection of classroom teachers in public schools, 
including the effect of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965, assumes an additional increase in 
classroom teachers over the number projected under the 



trend assumptions. This increase is based on the amount of 
funds made available by provisions of the Act. Sixty-three 
percent of the added teachers are assumed to be in secondary 
schools, bsised on the experience of 1966. The total number 
of teachers added in public schools are as follows: Fall 1967, 
70,000; 1968, 30,000; 1969 through 1976, 90,000 per year. 

The projection of classroom teachers in nonpublic schools 
is based on the assumption that the projected pupil-teacher 
ratios will follow the 1955-61 trend to 1976. 

• Estimated, using the 1956-04 trend. 

7 The projection of classroom teachers in public schools, 
excluding the effect of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965, is based on the assumption that the 
projected pupil-teacher ratios will follow the 1956-64 trend to 
1076. 

The projection of classroom teachers in non public schools is 
assumed to be unaffected by the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965. 

For further methodological details, see appendix table C. 

NOTE. — Data are for 50 States and the District of 
Columbia for all years. Because of rounding, detail may not 
add totals. 



Table 24. Puyil-teachfr ratios in regular elementary and secondary day schools, by control and by 

organizational level: Untied Slates, 1966 to 1976^^ 



Public Nonpublic » 





Year (fall) 
(1) 




Elementary 

(2) 


Seconc'ary 

(3) 


Elementary 

(4) 


Secondary 

(5) 








29.0 


21.2 


38.9 


16.5 


1 Q57 






29.1 


21.3 


37.5 


17.3 








2S . 7 


t-r 
. / 


o»T n 
O# . *7 


i>r ft 

X 1 • \/ 








28.7 


21.5 


38.3 


17.9 


iQfiO 






28.4 


21.7 


38.1 


18.3 








28.3 


21.7 


36.8 


17.5 








28.5 


21.7 


36.3 


17.5 








28.4 


21 5 


35.8 


17.5 


IQfii 






27.9 


21.4 


35.3 


17.0 


1965 






27.6 


20.8 


34.8 


17.5 


1966 < 


. 




27.0 


20.3 


33.1 


17.5 



A. INCLUDES EFFECT OF ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT OF 1965 



ACTUAL 



1965.. 
1966 \ 



27.6 20.8 34.8 17.5 

27.0 20.3 33.: 17.5 



PROJECTED 6 



1QR7 


26.7 


20.2 


31.9 


17.5 




26.5 


20.1 


31.5 


17.5 




IQRQ 


26.2 


20.0 


30.4 


17.5 


1Q70 


26.1 


20.1 


29.4 


17.5 


1Q71 . 


25.9 


20.1 


28.9 


i7.5 


1 Q 72 


25.7 


20.1 


28.3 


17.5 


lQ7.q 


25.6 


20.2 


28.0 


17.5 


1974 


25.4 


20.2 


27.5 


17.5 


1Q7S ^ - ... 


25.3 


20.2 


26.5 


17.5 


1976 


25.1 


20.2 


26.1 


17.5 













See i'ootnotes at end of table. 




Table 24. — Continued 

B. EXCLUDES EFFECT OF ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT OF 1965 



ESTIMATED » 



1965 27.8 21.4 34.8 17.5 

1966 27.6 21.4 33.1 17.5 



PROJECTED ^ 



1967 


27.4 


21.4 


31.9 


17.5 


1968 


27.3 


21.4 


31.5 


17.5 


1969 


27.1 


21.4 


30.4 


17.5 


1970 


27.0 


21.4 


29.4 


17.5 


1971 


26.8 


21.4 


28.9 


17.6 


1972 


26.6 


21.4 


28.3 


17.5 


1973 - 


26.5 


21.4 


28.0 


17.3 


1974 


26.3 


21.4 


27.5 


17.5 


1975 


26.2 


21.4 


26.5 


17.5 


1976 


26.0 


21.4 


26.1 


17.5 



' SOUHCES: ClassrooiT.i teacher data and estimates ars 
based cn U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, OfiBce Education publications: (1) '‘Statistics of 
Public Schools,’ fall 196. through 1966; (2) ‘Enrollment, 
Teachers, and Schoolhousi ^g,”fal’ 1956 through 1903; (3)” 
Statistics of State School Systems, 1961-62”: (4) “Stp^tistics 
of Nonfublic Elementary Schools, 1961-62”; and (5) “Statis- 
tics of Ncupublic Elementary Schools, 1961-62”; and (5) 
“Statistics of Nonpublic Secondary Schools, 1960-61.” 

2 Includes full-time and pait-time classroo. teachers (in 
1966, 98 percent of teachers in the public choois were full 
time). Docs not include teachers in .-es'dential schools for 
exceptional children, subcollegiate depa ^ments of institutions 
of higher education. Federal schools for India os, and schools 
on Federal installations. 

• Instructional staff and classroom teachers are not reported 
separately. Some data are estimated. 

♦ Preliminary d-^ta that include the effect of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. 

* The projection of pupil-teacher ratios in the public 
elementary schools, including the effect of the Elementa ry and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965, is based on the ratio of 
elementary enrollment to the increased number of teachers 
expected to be hired each year 1967 to 1976 due to the effect 
of the Education Act. 

The projection of pupil-teacher ratios in the public second- 
ary schools, including the effect of the Education Act, is based 



on the ratio of jecondary enrollment to the increased number 
of teachers '-xp'^cted to bo hired iu each year 1967 to 1976 due 
to vhe effect of the Education Act. 

The projection of pupil- teacher ratios m the ncnpublic 
elementary schools is based on the assumption that the 
projected pupil-teacher ratios will follow tho 1955-61 trend 
to 1976. 

The projection oi pupil-teacher ratios in the nonpublic 
secondary schools is based on the assumption that the 1961 
pupil-teacher ratio will remain constai. > to 1976. 

• Estimated, using the 1956-64 trend. 

’The projection of pupil-teacher ratios in the public 
elementary schools, excluding the effect of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965, is based on the assumption 
that the projected pupil-teacher ratios will follow tho 195ff '64 
trend to 1976. 

The projection of pupil-teacher ratios in the public second- 
ary schools, excluding the effect of the Elementrry and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965, is based on the assunr.ption 
that the 1984 pupil-teacher ratio will remain constant to 1976. 

It is assumed that the projection of pupil- teacher ratios in 
the iionpublic elementary and secondary schools will be 
unaffected by the Education Act 

For further methodological details, see appendix table C. 

NOTE. — Data are for 50 States and the District of 
Columbia for years. Because of rounding, detail may not 
add to totals. 
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i'A-'il demand for classroom teachers in public elementary and secondary schools. 
United States, 196i to 1976 ‘ ' 

Series C Population Preiection 



Demand for additional certincaWd teachers 



Year (fa*!; 


Total 

teach<»r 

demand 


For 

eurollmont 


For replace- 
roeut of 


For teacher 
turnovei 


Total 




increase 


substandard 










teachers * 


(5) 


(6) 


n'k 


^2) 


13) 


Ki) 



1901 1,461,055 



1962 

1963 

1064 


.. 1,507,552 

1,577,777 
. 1,648,184 


46,497 

70,225 

70,407 


8,988 

-545 

500 


ii-G,884 

120,604 

126,222 


172,369 

130,284 

197,129 

192,563 

208,239 

960,584 


1965... 

1966 ^ 


... 1,710,319 

... 1,788, ?05 


62,135 

77,786 


-1,427 

-6,373 


131 , 855 
136,826 






327,050 


1,143 


632,391 


- - -- 












A TXT/-tr TTriiro T?T?t7l?r'T OF 

A. V^IjU X 'Jl/O JLJX -L. — '-'X 


ELEMENTAllY 


AND SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT OF 1965 




ACTUAL 








1905 


1,710,319 


62,135 


--1,427 


131 ,855 


192,563 

208,239 


IQfifil 


... 1,788,105 


77,786 


-6,373 


136 , S2G 
















PROJECTED ® 








1QR7 


. 1,843,000 


55,000 


220 


143,043 


198,268 

196,660 

196,580 

178,180 

174,020 

943,708 


1Q6R 


.... 1,892,000 


49,000 


220 


147,440 


1 Q60 


.... 1,937,000 


45,000 


220 


151,380 

154,960 


1 a70 


.... 1,960,00/0 


23,000 


220 


1971 - - 

1067-71 


1,977,000 


17,000 

189,000 


220 

1,100 


156,806 

753,608 


1 Qy). 


.... 1,988,000 


11,000 


220 


158,160 

159,040 


169,380 

166,260 

168,820 

164,540 

170.860 

839.860 


1 Q7!^ 


.... 1,995,000 


7,000 


220 


1 074 


2,004,000 


9,000 


220 


159,600 


1Q75 


. .. 2,008,000 


4,000 


220 


160,320 

160,640 

797,760 




.. 2,018,000 


10,000 


220 


1079-76 - - 




41,000 


1,100 
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Table 25. — Continued 

B. EXCLUDES EFFECT OF ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT OF 1965« 



ESTIMATED 



1965 

1966 



1.683.000 35,000 

1.727.000 44.000 



220 131,855 

990 1Q4 aAf\ 



167,076 

1*70 oar\ 
X $ o ,ouv 



PROJECTED 7 



1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1967-71 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1972-76 



1,773,000 


46,000 


1,812,000 


39,000 


1,847,000 


35,000 


1,870,000 


23,000 


1,887,000 


17,000 

160,000 


1,898,000 


11,000 


1,905,000 


7,000 


1,914,000 


9,000 


1,918,000 


4,000 


1,927,000 


9,000 

40,000 



220 


138,160 


220 


141,840 


220 


144,960 


220 


147,760 


220 


149,600 


1,100 


722,320 


220 


150,960 


220 


151,840 


220 


152,400 


220 


153,120 


220 


153,440 


1,100 


761,760 



184,380 

181,060 

180,180 

170,980 

166,820 

883,420 

162,180 

159,060 

161,620 

157,340 

162,660 

802,860 



* SOURCES: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Office of Education publications: (1) “Statistics of 
Public Schools, “ fall 1964 through 1960; (2) “Enrollment, 
Teachers, and Schoolhousing," 1956 through 1963. 

* Includes full-time and part-time classroom teachers (in 
1966, 99 percent of teachers in the public schools were 
full-time). Does not include teachers in residential schools for 
exceptional children, subcollegiate departments of institutions 
of higher education. Federal schools for Indians, and 
schools on Federal installations, 

* Teachers with substandard credentials are those teachers 
who are not fully certificated as determined by the individual 
States. Teachers with substandard credentials were reported 
in the 1961-66 period as follows: 1961, 91,643; 1962, 82,655; 
1963, 83,200; 1964, 82,700; 1965, 84,127; 1966, 90,500. 

* Preliminary data that include the effect of the Elementary' 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965. 

‘ The projection, including the effect of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965, assumes an additional 
increase in classroom teachers over the number projected 
under the 1956-64 trend assumptions. This increase is based 
on the amount of funds made available by the provisions of 
the Act. Sixty-throe percent of the added teachers are assumed 
to be in secondary schools, based on the experience of 1966. 
The totrl number of teachers expected to be added in public 



schools are as follows: Fall 1967, 70,000; 1968, 80.000; 1969 
through 1976, 90,000 per year. 

® Estimated, using the 1956-64 trend. 

T The projection, excluiing the effect of t\e Elementary and 
Secondary Education ^ct of 1965, of demand for teacher’ in 
addition to those retained from the previous year was based 
on the following .<issumptions: ( 1) For enrollment increase, the 
number of additional teachers needed will be the difference 
between the projected number that must be employed in a 
given year to maintain the 1956-64 trend in the pupil-teacher 
ratic and the similarly projected number in the previous 
year; (2) for replacement of substandard teachers, the number 
of additional teachers needed is the average annual number 
replaced in the 1962-66 period (220); and (3) for teacher 
turnover, the number of additional teachers needed to replace 
those leaving the profession either temporarily or permanently 
will be 8 percent of the total employed in the previous year. 
The 8 percent separation rate is based on the Office of 
Education study “Teacher Turnover in Public Elementary 
and Secondary Schools, 1959-60." 

For further methodological detail, see appendix table C. 

NOTE.— Data are for 50 States and the District of 
Columbia for all years. Because of rourding, detail may not 
add to totals. 
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Table 26 . — Estimated total demand for classroom teachers m nonpubhc elementary and secondary schools: 

United States, 1961 to 1976 ^ 

Series C Population Projection 









Demand for additional certificated teachers 




Year (fall) 
U) 


Total 

teacher 

demand 

/rt\ 


For 

enrollment 

increase 


For teacher 
tu mover 

(4) 


Total 

(•**) 


1 nci 




196.000 . 








1962 




209,000 


13,000 


7,840 


20,840 


1962 




219,000 


10,000 


8,360 


18,360 


1964 




224,000 


6,000 


8,760 


13,760 


196.^ 




226,000 


2,000 


8,960 


10,960 


1966 




231,000 


5,000 


9,040 


14,040 




1QR? 66 




35,000 


42,960 


77,960 












PROJECTED * 


1967 




243,000 


12,000 


9,240 


21,240 


1965^ 




245,000 


2,000 


9,720 


11,720 


1969 




248,000 


3,000 


9,800 


12,800 


K70 




256,000 


8,000 


9,920 


17,920 


1971 




259,000 


3,000 


10,240 


13,240 




1967-71 




28,000 


48,920 


76,920 


1972 




259,000 


0 


10,360 


10,360 


1972 




261,000 


2,000 


10,360 


12,360 


1974 




264,000 


3,000 


10,440 


13,440 


197/i 




271,000 


7,000 


10,560 


17,560 


X 1/ I - 

1976 




274,000 


3,000 


10,840 


13,840 


X i7 f V. 


1 079—76 




15,000 


52,560 


67,560 















» SOURCES: U.S. Department oi Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Office of Education publications: (1) “Statistics of 
State School Systems, 1961-62**; and (2) “Statistics of 
Nonpublic Secondary Schools. 1960-61,** and (3) “Statistics 
of Nonpublic Elementary Schools. 1961-62.** 

2 The projection of demand for teachers not employed in the 
nonpublic schools in the previous year was based on the 
following assumptions: (1) For enrollment increase, the 
number of additional teachers needed will be tne difference 
between the projected number that must be employed in a 



given year to maintain the 1955-61 1. ..id in the pupil-teacher 
ratio and the similarly projected number in the previous year; 
and (2) for teacher turnover, the number of additional 
teachers needed to replace those leaving the nonpublic schools 
either tenipoiarily or permanently is asrumed to be 4 percent 
of the total employed in the previous year. 

For further methodological details, see appendix table C. 

NOTE.— Data are for 50 States and the District of 
Columbia foi all years. Because of rounding, detail may not 
add to totals. 
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Table 27. — Eetimated inslmctional staff in regular elementary and secondary day schools, by control: 

United States, 1956 to 1976 * 

Series C Population Projection 

(Iq tkoiuj&nds] 



Year (fall) 
(1) 


Total 

(2) 


Public 

schools 

(V 


Nonpublic 
schools * 
(4) 


Total 

(51 


Public 

schools 

(6) 


Nonpublic 
schools * 
(7) 


1966 


1,444 


1,289 


155 








1957 


1,520 


1,366 


164 








1958 


1,681 


1,411 


170 








1959- - --- 


1,644 


1,468 


176 








1960 


1,716 


1,629 


186 








1961 


1,787 


1,591 


196 








1962 - 


1,857 


1,648 


209 








1963 


1,947 


1,728 


219 








1964 


2,034 


1,810 


224 








A. INCLUDES 


EFFECT OF 


ELEMENTARY 


B. EXCLUDES EFFECT 


OF ELE- 


AND SECONDARY ACT OF 1966 




MENTARY AND SECONDARY ACT 












OF 1965 






ACTUAL 








ESTIMATED 


4 


1965 


2,109 


1,883 


226 


2,079 


i,853 


226 


1966 


2,207 ‘ 


1,976 


231 


2,139 


1,908 


231 




PROJECTED « 






PROJECTED 


7 


1967 


2,286 


2,042 


243 


2,207 


1,964 


243 


1968 


2,347 


2,i02 


245 


2,268 


2,013 


245 


1969 


2,406 


2,158 


248 


2,306 


2,068 


248 


1970 


2,447 


2,191 


256 


2,347 


2,091 


256 


1971 


2,476 


2,215 


269 


2,374 


2,116 


259 


1972 


2,494 


2,236 


269 


2,392 


2,133 


269 


1973 


2,609 


2,248 


261 


2,408 


2,147 


261 


1974 


2,631 


2,267 


264 


2,429 


2,166 


264 


1975 


2,648 


2,277 


271 


2,446 


2,176 


271 


1976 


2,668 


2,294 


274 


2,466 


2,191 


274 



1 SOURCES: Instructional staff data and estimates are 
based on U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Office of Education publications: (1) “Statistics of 
State School Systems,** biennial circulars 1957-58 through 
1963-64; (2) “Statistics of State School Systems, 1955-56*’ 
in “Biennial Survey of Education, 1964-56,** ch. 2; (3) 
“Statistics of Non public Elementary Schools, 1961-62”; 
and (4) “Statistics of Nonpublic Secondary Schools, 
1960-61.** 

* Instructional staff includes principals, supervisors, hbrar- 
ians, and guidance and psychological personnel, as well as 
full-time and part-time classroom teachers. (In 1966, 99 
percent of classroom teachers were full-time.) Does not 
include instructional staff in residential schools for exceptional 
children, subcollegiate departments of higher education. 
Federal schools for Indians, and schools on Federal 
installations. 

* Instructional staff and classroom teachers are not reported 
separately. Some data are estimated. 



* Estimated, using the 1956-64 trend. 

• Preliminary data that include the effect of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965. 

® The projection of instructional staff in public schools, 
including the effect of the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act of 1965, assumes an additional increase of approx- 
imately 80,000 in fall 1967; 90,000 in 1968; and 100,000 each 
year, 1960 through 1976. 

^ The projection of instructional staff in regular public 
schools, excluding the effect of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965, is based on the assumption that the 
ratio of instructional staff to classroom teachers will follow 
the 1956-64 trend. The projection of instructional staff in 
nonpublic schools is the same as foi classroom teachers 
(table 23). 

For further methodological details, see appendix table C. 

NOTE. — Data are for 50 States and the District of 
Columbia for all years. Because of rounding, detail may not 
add to totals. 
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Table 2%.— Total insbnctio^^al stag for resident degree-credit courses in ivMitutions of hnher education: 
United St ‘.lies and outlying areas, first term,, 1966-67 to 1976-77 ' 





Instructor or above 


Junior 

instructional 


Tot -1 








staff 




Total 


Full time 


Parc time 




(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 



1956- 57 « 

1957- 58 

1958- 59* 

1 ^5*4 fiO 


250,000 

260,486 
274,000 

or»o nan 

^OO , vov 


1060-61 * 


296,000 


IQfil 62 -- 


312,687 


1962 63* - 


336,000 


1963 64 - - 


358,153 


1964-65 * 


389,000 


1965-66 ® 


.. .. 432,000 


1966-67 » 


461,000 



217,000 


148,000 


69.000 


33,000 


226,536 


154,602 


71,934 


33,950 


238,000 


161,000 


77,000 


30,000 


OAA Aa^ 

^'Z'Z j XV7 A, 


1G3 656 


80,805 


38,619 


254,000 


i7o[o00 


84^000 


42,000 


266,624 


173,632 


87,992 


46,063 


287,000 


192,000 


95,000 


49,000 


305,459 


204,561 


100,898 


52,694 


331,000 


221,000 


110,000 


58,000 


367,000 


245,000 


122,000 


65,000 


392,000 


262,000 


130,000 


69,000 



PROJECTED < 



lQfi7 68 


499,000 


424, OOC 


283, OOU 


141,000 


75,000 


1068 69 


524,000 


446,000 


298,000 


148,000 


79,000 


1069 70 


530,000 


450.000 


301,000 


149,000 


80,000 


1070-71 


644,000 


462,000 


309,000 


153,000 


82,000 


iq7i_'»2 


563,000 


479,000 


320,000 


159,000 


84,000 


1072-73 


585,000 


497,000 


332,000 


165,000 


88, COO 


1973-74 - 


607,000 


516,000 


345,000 


171,000 


91,000 


1 074-7.^ 


627,000 


533,000 


356,000 


177,000 


94,000 


1975-76 


646,000 


549,000 


367,000 


182,000 


97,000 


1976-77.. 


662,000 


563,000 


376,000 


187,000 


99,000 



1 SOURCES: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Office of Educf :ion publications: (1) “Faculty in 
Institutions of Higher Euucation, November 1955”; and (2) 
“Faculty and Other Pr' fe^'^sional Staff iu Institutions of 
Higher Education,” biennially, first term 1957-58 through 
first term 1963- 64. 

2 Interpolated. 

•Estimated. 

♦The projection of total instructional staff for resident 
degree-credit courses is based on the following assumptions. 
(1) Total degree-credit enrollment (appendix table H) v ill 



increase to 9.5 million; (2) ^he student-staff ratio will follow 
the 1955-56 to 1963-64 trend; and (3) iV percentages of total 
instructionalstaff employed as full-time instructor or above, 
part-time i..struotor or above, and as junior staff will remain 
constant to 1976-77 at the 1963-64 levels of 57.1, 28.2, and 
14.7 percent, respectively. 

For methodological details, seo appendix table O. 

NOTE. — Because of rounding, detail may not add to 
totals. 
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Table 29. — FulUtim^ equivalent instructional staff for resident degree<redit courses va institutions of 
higher edujcation: United Staus and outlying areas^ first tena^ a0o 6- 67 to 19'/6-77 ^ 





Year 

(1) 




Ti/tal 
fuU-tir ' 
equivalent 

(2) 


Instructor or abov" 

Total 

full-time Full time 

equivalent 

(3) (4) 


Pull time 
^qui vralcnt 
of pa»t-time 
(5) 


Fua-time 
equivalent 
of junior 
instructional 
staff 
(8) 


1956-57 »... 








180,600 


169,000 


148,000 


21,000 


11,000 


1957-58 








188,554 


177,554 


154,602 


22,952 


11,000 


1958-59 »... 








196.000 


183,000 


161,000 


22,000 


12,000 


1959-60 








201,283 


189,283 


163,656 


25,627 


12,000 


1960-61 *... 








210,000 


197,000 


170,000 


27,000 


13,000 


1961-62 








223,277 


208,277 


178,632 


29,645 


15,000 


1962-63 








230,000 


223,000 


192,000 


31,000 


16,000 


1963-64 








254,367 


237,367 


204,561 


32,808 


17,000 


1964-65 >... 








276,000 


257,000 


221 ,000 


36.000 


19,000 


1965-66 »... 








306,000 


285,000 


245,000 


4o,0C0 


21,000 


1966-67 








328,000 


305,000 


262,000 


43,000 


23,000 


PROJECTED ‘ 



1967-oS 




355,000 


330,000 


283,000 


47,000 


25,000 


1968-69 




373,000 


347,000 


298,000 


49,000 


26,000 


1969-70 




376,000 


350,000 


301,000 


49,000 


26,000 


1970-71 




380,000 


359,000 


309,000 


50,000 


27,000 


1971-72 




400,000 


372,000 


320,000 


52,000 


28,000 


1972-72 





415,000 


386, 0*K) 


332,000 


54,000 


29,000 


1973-74 




431,000 


401,000 


345,000 


56,000 


30,000 


1974-75 


. - 


445,000 


41-4,000 


356,000 


58,000 


31,000 


197-5-76 




459,000 


427,000 


367,000 


60,000 


32,000 


1976-77 




471,000 


438,000 


376,000 


62,000 


33,OOG 



> SOURCES: U.S. Depar<;ment ‘ Health, ^Iducation, and 
Welfare, Office of Edacation, publications: (1) “Faculty in 
Institutions of Higher Education, Novreu.ber iP55“; and 12) 
“Faculty and Other Professional Staff b Institutions of 
Higher Education,” biennially^ first term 1057-58 through 
first term 1903-64. 

* Interpolated. 

* Estimiited. 

* The projection of full-time equivalent of part-time 



instructional staff is based on the following a 3 .^uraption 8 : (1) 
Fuli-tiine equivalent of part-time instruefco*: or above (table 
28) will remain constant to 1976-77 at the 1963' 64 level of 
33.0 percent; and (2) this percentage will spply to total 
junior instructional st tff .V.oo, and will remain constant to 
1976-77 at the 1963-64 level of 33.0 percent. 

Foi methodological details, see appendix table C. 

NOTE. — Because of rounding, detail may not add to 
totals. 
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